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A LAYMAN’S READING LIST IN ECONOMICS 
CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 


AT IS no sensational phrase-making to say that we are today 
% faced by the choice between economic organization or eco- 
aS nomic chaos. We have drifted along into a more and more 

complicated economic order and unless we are strong enough 
and wise enough to band together and teach ourselves how to manage 
this economic order to the advantage of the many, disaster—economic, 
social, political—is sure to follow. True we have “muddled through” 
previous depressions, and indications are that we may come out of this 
one without any particular effort or show of wisdom on our part. But 
this depression has not been local, limited to the confines of one or two 
nations. It has been world-wide. In other respects it may or it may not 
be like previous depressions. We do not know. But certainly we can- 
not count on always floating through. 

Moreover, the mass of the people are less used to privation and suffer- 
ing than were their grandfathers. Education and a higher standard of 
living for the many mean a present generation unwilling to accept cy- 
clical periods of insecurity and misery as the Lord’s will. While they do 
not know how such periods may be prevented, they feel that their 
leaders should know, that the fault lies somewhere, and that somebody 
besides themselves must pay for the mistakes. 

One need not be classed as a scare-monger in pointing out that since the 
great war England and France have both seen socialist governments in 
charge of their affairs and that Russia, with the entire civilized world 
against her, has gone communist, to her own satisfaction at least and to 
that of a large enough number of outside observers to make many more 
of us wonder. 

In short, if democracy is to be successful, if the economic order is to 
change, and change it will, by an evolutionary rather than a revolution- 
ary process, the so-called educated people of the country must make 
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themselves intelligent on the economic system. Of course, every citizen 
cannot be a specialist in economics, but each one of us must be sufficiently 
acquainted with facts and principles to insist that our leaders present 
plans and with them arguments for their adoption in such fashion that we 
can vote intelligently on the issue or at least understand what our can- 
didates for public office really stand for. Further, we must know enough 
to insist that our economic leaders likewise have intelligent and socially 
directed plans of procedure. 

What, then, are the fundamentals of the economic situation? Which 
books might give to a person limited in time a bird’s-eye view at least of 
these fundamentals? 

First, perhaps, as basic to an understanding of the situation is aclear 
picture of the present economic life of society and some idea of how it 
came to be. We are used to our system of urban life, rapid transporta- 
tion and communication, power-driven machinery, large-scale produc- 
tion, great corporations; accustomed to geographical specialization which 
makes some towns all gloves, others all steel, some sections all wheat, 
others all cotton and tobacco; to division of labor whereby a man spends 
his days and his life on one minor process knowing little of the completed 
product; to making goods today to sell to unknown persons in an un- 
known market several months in the future; to new inventions coming 
headlong, making obsolete the processes and machinery used in a factory 
or even bringing into being whole new industries like automobile and 
radio. Mobility is the keynote. We move entire villages and flood the 
valley where once they stood to make a great dam for a power develop- 
ment. Even the isles of ease in the Pacific are touched by industrialism. 

All these procedures are so usual that we pay no attention to them. 
We quite forget that most of them are products of the last one hundred 
years and that two hundred years ago none had more than the faintest 
beginning. 

In brief, we must remember that the past three hundred years have 
seen the creation of an entirely new economic world—that a Roman 
citizen of 1 A.D. would have been much more at home in Britain of 1600 
than would a Briton of 1600 in London of today. Laissez-faire was an 
excellent slogan when the changes began in the late seventeen hundreds. 
Now that these changes have gone so far and continue to go so fast that 
it is a question of whether the changes shall rule man or man rule the 
changes, laissez-faire must give way to some form of intelligent control 
based on a knowledge of economics widespread among the people. 
Each must do his share in production and receive his share of the pro- 
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ceeds. A million individual actions must dovetail to form a whole. 
Quite evidently the profit motive is not a force sufficient to achieve this 
end. 

This means we must face reality, recognize the nature of the economic 
world in which we live and the need that as human history goes it is the 
product of a brief, very recent period of time, so recent that our theories 
and philosophies have not had time to adjust to the actualities and are in 
too many instances hopelessly out of step with the world of affairs. 

The next fundamental need is fully to recognize that we live in a world 
where each individual is dependent for his livelihood and well-being on 
many other individuals, where each section of the country is dependent 
for its well-being upon the well-being of every other section, where each 
nation is dependent for its prosperity upon the prosperity of every other 
nation. No man today lives to himself. Whether we will or no, we are 
born into a world-wide economic system and, if for no other motive than 
that of enlightened selfishness, we must cooperate, man with man, group 
with group, section with section, nation with nation. Bound by power 
and the machine, by rapid transportation and communication, by geo- 
graphical specialization, by division of labor, we stand or fall together. 
The interest of each is the interest of all. Economic factors seem to be 
forcing certain phases of the Christian ethic to which we have so long 
paid lip-service into the practical tenets and practices of our everyday 
lives. The old rules of caveat emptor, of every man for himself, mean, no 
longer, victory for the strong, success for the crafty, but ultimate dis- 

However, it is quite one thing to admit a common interest, to affirm 
the necessity of cooperation and another to develop a plan for such 
cooperation. The layman, the general public, must press the considera- 
tion of this subject not because each one can have a solution but because 
the leaders and the experts must be up and doing in finding a solution. 
Either the leaders of our present capitalistic system, which to the great 
majority of us still appears the best system of which we know, must find 
a plan whereby some modicum of security will be found for the great mass 
of the workers, or these leaders will, perforce, give way to others. That 
there has been some discontent, if not, perhaps, some thinking along such 
lines, is evidenced by even a cursory look at the detail returns from the 
recent elections for minor as well as major offices. 

But what is the difficulty? Wherein is our economic system efficient? 
Wherein has it broken down? The engineers have done their work 
magnificently. As an instrument of production the world has never 
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witnessed the like of the present-day economic system. Products un- 
heard of three centuries ago are accepted as commonplace in even a 
moderate standard of living. Products then so rare as to be known only 
to the rich and powerful are now produced in such quantities as to be 
available to almost all. Today we are not amazed at glass in the win- 
dows of a humble cottage. On the contrary, in driving through certain 
sections of the poorer South, we marvel at no glass in the negro cabins. 
The factory girl wears silk stockings or the rayon equivalent as a matter 
ofcourse. We can produce and produce well. But beyond that we have 
done little but hope that the “invisible hand,” “rugged individualism,” 
or the “lazy fairies” would, in some dark and mysterious way, get this 
vast mass of wealth which we turn out each year into the channels of 
trade and that each would get a share which would keep him satisfied and 
working at his top-most efficiency. 

In other words, it is realized more and more that the economic problem 
we are facing is one of distribution. Mere production, or more accu- 
rately said, ability and capacity for production of wealth, is not enough to 
insure prosperity or welfare. Today we face the ridiculous paradox of 
lengthening bread lines in our metropolitan areas with growing sur- 
pluses of wheat on our prairies; of increasing calls for clothing relief with 
enlarging capacity in our shoe and textile factories; of families doubling 
up in overcrowded dwellings and construction companies announcing 
new and better types of unit houses available at less cost than ever before. 
The man from Mars could hardly regard this other than a planet of the 
insane. The more we are capable of making and the better we can make 
it, the harder and longer the periods of depression into which we manage 
to plunge. 

The way out? Logic points to a plan for economic organization based 
on the acceptance of unity of interest and the necessity of world-wide 
cooperation for better distribution of wealth—a plan which can only be 
sweated out by the ind*istrialists and the economists of the nations of the 
world toiling round a common council table, willing to move forward 
a little at a time, to think, to plan, to try out, and then, perchance, to 
see a glimmer of light leading on to the next step. It is not a work for 
children nor for weaklings. It is a task for men of power and of will 
backed by the thinking, intelligent people of the world, perhaps forced to 
it by these same people. But to do this, these people must be able to 
think in terms of the economic situation and of principles of economic 
science. 

There is, perhaps, no advice less satisfying to the giver than that of 
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recommending a few books, especially in a field like that of economics 
where new books are so plentiful and where problems are so many sided. 
Those mentioned below are merely suggestions for a starting point. In 
addition a sound newspaper is essential, one with good foreign news, the 
Christian Science Monitor, for example, and a weekly, preferably of the 
more provocative type with which we might disagree and which might 
therefore prod us into thinking, The New Republic, The Nation, or Time, 
and a magazine like The Survey Graphic to provide us with facts, with 
pictures of the present situation and of what those on the firing line are 
thinking. 

As to the books— 

H. G. Wells’ The Work, Wealth and Happiness of Mankind is a most 
readable picture “of all mankind about its business’ written to help 
fulfill ‘‘a need and desire to ‘get the hang’ of the world as one whole.” 
It tells the story of modern inventions and of the great changes making 
the “Industrial Revolution” and attacks the problems we are facing 
today, distribution of wealth, a stabilized currency, a planned and co- 
operating world economy. 

With this background the reader might go on to a discussion of eco- 
nomic principles which gives both sides of controversial theories in a way 
not possible in a treatment such as Wells had in mind. 

For a general review of economic principles in the light of today’s 
conditions a good single volume is A Guide through World Chaos by 
G. D. H. Cole, a member of the English Economic Council. He suc- 
ceeds in presenting foreign commerce, the gold standard, and similar 
intricate topics in a way that makes them comprehensible to the person 
unfamiliar with this field. 

Another objective presentation, perhaps the one most nearly repre- 
sentative of the attitude proposed by Walter Lippmann for “The Scholar 
in a Troubled World,” is Economics, an Introduction for the General 
Reader by Henry Clay. This book discusses in a readable yet scientific 
manner the forces in present-day economic life, production, speculation 
and insurance, capital, competition, monopoly, money, banking and 
credit, price, distribution, unemployment, value, wages, interest, rent, 
the state and economic organization, wealth and welfare. 

Less objective, containing more descriptive material and more on the 
controversial questions of today, is Slichter’s Modern Economic Society. 
Representing the more conservative point of view of the younger econ- 
omists, it might be used to fill in after one has the outline from Clay. 

In any planned society “the problem of adjusting conflicting interests 
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and classes of ‘rights’ and harnessing selfish interests to that mutual 
service which the division of labor has made one of the most fundamental 
and most commonplace features of industry” is paramount. The best 
one source of information here is, perhaps, the book by John Maurice 
Clark, Social Control of Business. 

As soon, however, as one begins to discuss control, regulation, public 
operation, and such topics one asks what is welfare. The answer is not 
easy, but one economist who has attempted the answer is J. A. Hobson. 
His Economics and Ethics, a Study in Social Values or his Work and 
Wealth helps much in deciding how and to what extent ethical considera- 
tions should enter into the organization of industry and into the dis- 
tribution of its product. Can the present system be reformed as to its 
incentives, its supply of capital, its consumption, and its standard of 
exchange? How can we secure increasing harmony in our economic 
life? 

At the core of many problems lies the financial set-up of our society, 
the money, credit, and banking facilities and practices. This is a phase of 
economic thought from which most of us have rather shied off as too 
technical. But it is at the heart of today’s difficulties. If we are to 
have an orderly economic development we must have a “permanent 
money,” so that values will not shift violently up and down. Perhaps 
for a single volume covering the many questions, a volume which may be 
used as a reference book rather than for continuous reading, one might 
list Harold G. Moulton’s Financial Organization of Society. For those 
interested in learning more of a managed currency, as advocated by 
Wells, the leading source is J. M. Keynes’ A Treatise on Money. 

When the price level changes not all prices are affected equally and at 
once. The resulting maladjustments are at the root of many of our un- 
solved problems. These difficulties are excellently treated by Alvin H. 
Hansen in Economic Stabilization in an Unbalanced World, which dis- 
cusses the causes of instability and of world-wide unemployment and 
points out the elements which must be overcome in putting any plan into 
practice. His treatment of the weak spots in many of the “plans,” 
the shorter work day, for example, is most valuable. Other sections 
touch on security through insurance, control of investment and plant 
capacity, and the handling of the war debts. 

Two other books which, in a sense, cover the same field are A New 
Deal by Stuart Chase and A Planned Society by George Soule. 

Today one cannot avoid taxation and the tariff. The most immediate 
question now to be faced is that of drastic changes in form and incidence 
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of taxation or drastic reduction in public expenditures. Alzada Com- 
stock in her book Taxation in the Modern State and the special number 
of the Annals “Tariff Problems of the United States,” give a working 
basis of knowledge for the formation of an intelligent opinion on these 
problems. 

One might well wish that this list could be continued to include special 
books on labor, on the economics of consumption, and on the standard 
of living. But perhaps these topics are noted sufficiently in the more 
general books already given to lead those interested into further gleaning 
on the library shelves. 
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TEACHING FAMILY RELATIONS: 
NEWELL W. EDSON 


§ HE common impression is that family relations consist simply 
of the living together of the members of a family group. 
Vo ) But this living together implies the interaction of personali- 
oJ ties in hundreds of daily contacts and under specific social 
codes and traditions. And this family group is made up of separate 
individuals with differing desires and tastes and emotional responses and 
personal experiences, who try to find in the home a place of security and 
a means for expression of their personalities. These interacting mem- 
bers work and grow and play and plan and think and create together, 
with common codes and ideals and standards and attitudes. Moreover, 
these members bring home for testing in the crucible of family life their 
various experiences outside the home. Thus here, in the complexity of 
the interplay of personalities, habits are built, emotions trained, and 
characters founded. Probably nowhere are developing personalities so 
deeply influenced as in family living. 

The home originated and still exists primarily as a place where children 
can be cared for until they are able to care for themselves. Parent-child 
relationships therefore are of paramount importance in the home. 
Parents make provisions of food, protection, shelter, clothing, health, 
affection, play, work, education, social adjustments, and life occupation 
until the child is able to provide these necessities for himself. Out of 
the multitude of experiences connected with such provisions grow close 
bonds which deeply color and give acceptability or dissatisfaction to the 
experiences. The teaching of family relationships can hardly ignore 
parent-child relationships. 

This home care of the child develops against a background of father- 
mother relationships which began before the couple were parents or 
even mates. The child enters the family after these relationships are 
more or less well established, and his family experiences are definitely and 
markedly influenced by the character of this father-mother background. 
Hence a consideration of family relations is incomplete if it omits father- 
mother relationships. They are probably wider in range and more 


! Presented at the meeting of the Department of Supervisors and Teachers of Home Eco- 
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complex than any other human relations, for they involve adjustments in 
every phase of the intricate living together over long periods of time of 
two people who are functionally, emotionally, and socially different. 
They are much too complex for many children growing up against this 
father-mother background to understand, though they perforce get many 
glimpses of them and are drawn into the parent adjustments time and 
again. We are beginning to understand how deeply they affect chil- 
dren. There’s hardly a problem your home economics pupils bring you 
that isn’t influenced, and often to a marked degree, by the father-mother 
background. 

Almost as important are child-child relationships. In our endeavor to 
get children to evaluate and grasp adult standards, we frequently fail 
to realize how they are influenced by the conduct and ideals and tastes 
of their own age companions, whose concepts and vocabulary and conduct 
are on their own level and so easy to grasp. Yet where there is more than 
one child in the home, the adjustments demanded by the frank expression 
of children’s desires, the conduct that considers self pretty largely, and 
the consequent necessary give-and-take between them are probably the 
cradle of social relationships for many children. One often learns to 
adjust to brother and sister, though one can’t learn to understand what 
parents are driving at. So child-child relationships are a necessary part 
of family relationships. 

Teaching family relations deals with the most complicated and difficult 
material in the curriculum. That is probably why the recent articles 
about it differ so much in content and emphasis, and why it may be some 
years before the subject matter of this teaching becomes at all stand- 
ardized. But it seems to me that the essentials of family relations are 
contained in these three aspects: parent-child relationships, father- 
mother relationships, and child-child relationships. Not that they 
contain all of the complexity of the family, by any means. But they 
are teachable factors, and about them may be grouped the values and 
interplay of personalities and essential spirit of the family and whatever 
other topics seem of value. I believe they might well become the basis 
for experiments in such teaching. Certainly the daily living of children 
has to regard these three aspects, and the projects you develop with 
home economics pupils ought constantly to consider the pupil in these 
three types of relationships. 

I’m going to venture to state what I think are some of the needs of the 
growing child as he or she heads toward the building of his (her) own 
family. I shall not say much that is new, for the JoURNAL OF HOME 
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Economics has several times of late indicated that others have ventured 
this way before. My justification rests in an attempt to analyze not 
what is “interesting’’ in family relations and what the child “might be 
taught,” but what I feel is essential to the child in preparation for 
marriage, parenthood, and homemaking, regardless of whether these 
matters can be handled in home economics courses or not. 

First, I think the child should have a gradually increasing and effective 
understanding of the home and homemaking. For this I should begin 
with the child’s personal interest in the home and what it does for him 
and what he can do for it, and I should keep this theme before me in all 
work in family relations. I appreciate that many teachers are doing this 
very thing, but it won’t hurt to reiterate it, for after all the chances are 
that this child is going to be a homemaker, whatever else he is. So he 
needs to know what homes are for; in what ways they serve family 
members; how the latter in turn serve the home, and in that service grow 
in character; how the home reflects the character of its members; and the 
essentials of the successful and happy home. He needs to know much 
about home members, their differences in personality, their different 
rdles in the family, their interrelations and influence on each other, the 
bonds that grow out of these interrelations, and the privileges and 
responsibilities that go with these bonds. We take too much for granted 
that a child learns these things without interpretation other than comes 
from the mere growing up in the home. He needs to feel and build the 
essential spirit of the home and the personal contributions to that spirit. 
He can’t get all this in one term or one year. Perhaps he can’t get it 
all from the school or hisown home. But get it he must, if he is to be a 
successful homemaker. 

Next, I feel this growing child needs to acquire a variety of home skills 
and to appreciate their value in personal and family expression. He 
needs to know what his personal skills and those of other members con- 
tribute to family happiness and to hisown. Why can’t girls learn to put 
up shelves instead of having to depend on a carpenter or on a husband 
who can manage men but nota hammer? Why must boys feel it beneath 
their dignity to wash dishes? Many a home partnership has floundered 
on rocks as small as these. A growing child needs to know the essential 
skills of a father, a mother, a brother, a sister, as part of his standards 
regarding these people. He should have much practice in the arts of 
housekeeping in order that he may make the house the ideal place for the 
expression of the life of its members, adjusting it as their life and per- 
sonality change. (Budgets, food, textiles, furnishings can no more re- 
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main static than the personalities they serve!) He needs equal practice 
in the art of getting along with people, the skills of personal adjustment 
to others, and especially the skills of adjusting others to their various 
life situations, all of which will be much his concern when he is directing 
a family. This involves an understanding of personality factors and of 
sex differences. Boys need this practice in personal adjustment even 
more than girls, and many families suffer because they are lacking in this 
skill. It is evident that all these skills will take much time in acquiring. 
Hence they should be begun early. 

Third, I feel that the growing child should understand thoroughly 
the steps in his transition from adolescent maturing to marriage, because 
these concern his more active preparation for marriage and largely de- 
termine its success or failure. He should be familiar enough with puberal 
and adolescent development in its physical and emotional and social 
aspects and with sex differences in these particulars, so he will thoroughly 
understand the human machine he must operate for the rest of his life 
and its relation to other human machines. (We should not omit here a 
pretty thorough understanding of the other sex, for family crises prove 
all too conclusively that many men do not understand women, nor many 
women men.) He will need to understand the significance of his in- 
creasing interest in boy-girl contacts and of his transition through love 
experiences to the centering of interest in a potential mate. He will 
need to know much about affection and love and the interweaving of the 
sex impulse with them, as they progress into marriage and parenthood 
and family relations. He will need to realize that there is not the magic 
in love nor the shibboleth in the marriage ceremony commonly supposed 
for transforming cheap into fine personality, but that today’s living is 
the real preparation for tomorrow’s home. He will need some standards 
for mate choice, courtship and engagement, and mate adjustments. 
These needs will take him beyond school age, so if the school is to help 
him in them it must give him some long looks ahead. 

Fourth, I feel that the growing child should get a pretty clear under- 
standing of the father-mother background of the home. This, as I have 
already indicated, is amazingly complex with its intermeshing of per- 
sonalities and great variety of contacts, too complex for one to under- 
stand fully until one is in the relationship itself. But children can come 
to learn something about the factors that draw and hold parents to- 
gether—common interests and purposes, mutual confidence, the ability 
to adjust sex, hunger for parenthood, the capacity for bringing out the 
best in each other, persistence, and the other common ties of mates. 
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Children need to learn some of the myriad adjustments parents have to 
make and the effect of these on the family. They need to learn the 
values of everlasting team work in the home partnership, whether there 
is love or not. And they need to learn the effect of this father-mother 
bond on the whole spirit and achievements of the family. 

Fifth, I feel that these candidates for homemaking should have the 
training in child care that gives an understanding of the growth and de- 
velopment of the child, both prenatal and postnatal, and practice in the 
supervised care and education of children. 

This is only a partial summary of the needs of potential homemakers. 
It isa huge program. Yes, but then homemaking is a huge affair; that is 
why without training there are so many failures in it. Too big, you say, 
for the school. But not too big for life, and the school is attempting to 
prepare for life. And the needs are there, whether the school meets 
them or not. 

What part of this material can be taught? Any or all of it just enu- 
merated, I am convinced, for I have drawn it largely from the experience 
of teachers, including myself. It is probable that the physical aspects of 
maturing can most easily be handled by the division of physical education 
and hygiene. Social science can appropriately deal with interpretations 
of marriage, adjustment factors, and the relation of the family to the 
social group. I should say that home economics can handle all the 
pertinent and needed material not provided elsewhere. It may mean 
more hours and more units for home economics. It may force educators 
to recognize the supremely important réle that preparation for home- 
making should play in a curriculum that pretends to help children meet 
life situations, and it may mean that for a time fewer hours of supervisors 
shall be spent on technics and more in persuading school authorities and 
parents about the need for teaching family relations. 

As in any other phase of the curriculum, what can be taught depends 
on the teacher. Perhaps because some of this material deals with the 
way people act and think and feel in complicated situations, it demands 
teachers of more than ordinary ability. Probably not every teacher is 
qualified to teach family relations—nor trigonometry nor United States 
history. Without setting arbitrary standards, I would say that she 
should have a broad background of knowledge, perception of pupil 
needs, teaching ability, poise, unswerving idealism, adherence to truth, 
pioneer courage, middle-of-the-road conservatism. But then, I should 
want these same qualities in any teacher who was helping my boy meet 
important life situations! Without question she should have a rich 
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preparation, probably a deal of psychology, at least some mental hy- 
giene, what sociology has to offer about the family, a fair fund of phys- 
iology and hygiene, and a thorough grounding in educational processes. 
The teaching of family relations is no field for the sketchily prepared 
teacher. Whether it should be reserved for older teachers is a moot 
point, it seems to me. If maturity depended on years, I might agree. 
But there are occasionally young teachers who are mature enough and 
have personality enough to teach this topic very effectively, and for the 
sake of children needing help, these teachers should not be barred on 
account of age. Need I add that I believe that, as in the field of sex 
education, most parents would not consider the age factor so much as 
the ability to handle the subject adequately and constructively and with 
high idealism. 

I have little to say about how family relations shall be taught. You 
are technicians in the field and know far more about that than I. But 
I believe many kinds of materials may be brought in as a point of view 
in other units of work; for example, father’s attitude that family budgets 
are “hooey,” mother’s convictions about baking powder, Jane’s clothes 
as a factor in father-mother quarrels, and many others. Some of you 
are no doubt doing this. Others have considerable experience in dealing 
with projects, in many respects an ideal way of teaching, especially if 
one does not lose sight of the effect of these projects on the family back- 
ground. For the eleventh and twelfth grades there are untold oppor- 
tunities in units in family relations, such as that provided for in the new 
high school textbook by Groves, Skinner, and Swenson The Family and 
Its Relationships and in the syllabi on which a number of you are work- 
ing. I have a feeling that combinations of these three methods are 
feasible. I have a conviction that much more needs to be done with 
boys, so strong a conviction that I am tempted to ask you to give the 
girls a moratorium and turn all your energies to teaching family relations 
and other units of home economics to boys! And I imagine they want it 
much more than they are willing to admit. 

So I plead with you in behalf of youth for the teaching of family rela- 
tionships. I would not ask undue speed or skimped preparation of 
teachers or any but the best quality of work. But because youth grow 
up like weeds and plunge into experiences and conduct that lead to 
marriages and families, whatever their qualifications or preparation, I 
urge you not to ponder too long on syllabi. You already have enough 
indicated content to go ahead with some assurance, and your experiments 
will modify this to make it better suited to various groups and situations. 


| 
| 
| 
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If this content shows need for more teachers who are qualified, hunt for 
recruits and urge them to lose no time in preparation. While we ponder, 
youth grow up and seek experiences that deeply concern their home 
partnerships and family relations. Few of them want to blunder. But 
the agencies of unwholesome interpretation are on the job right now with 
their appealing summer courses given on the beach, in the roadhouse, 
through the indecent magazine and movie and dance hall and unsuper- 
vised park. There is no hesitation about their teaching! Yet long ex- 
perience in talking and conferring with youth convinces me that they are 
eager for the finer interpretations of love and sex and marriage and 
families and child care. They have no difficulty in getting the crude and 
the low and the vulgar. We have back of us centuries of experience of 
noble spirit and lofty idealism and happy achievement in families, just 
the things that youth want translated into modern terms and today’s 
problems. If my urgence is unseemly, it is because I am so aware of 
their problems. You have the opportunity to help them meet the most 
difficult life situations that will confront them and for which they can get 
little help elsewhere. It is appropriate that you should give this help 
with all the skills that you can command. I congratulate you that you 
have this challenging opportunity. 


GIRL SCOUTS PLAY AT HOMEMAKING 
ALICE MARY KIMBALL 


HEN I was about the age of the average Girl Scout, I spent 
1 \ ‘ uncounted calories of emotional energy in hating housework. 
|, My wagon was hitched to the starry thought of getting away 
4 from home and having a career. Domesticity and careers 
were incompatible. One had to choose. Men, I thought, who seemed 
to have a monopoly on interesting and profitable careers, spent no time 
broiling and roasting, sewing sofa cushions, or accumulating pretty bits 
of china in closets. Besides, housework was drudgery. Dishwashing, 
cooking, and making beds spoiled enjoyment and ruined the brain. 

This revolt from the traditional occupations of women I shared with 
many girls of my generation. Need I date the generation? It was, of 
course, the group of ardent young women who left their homes some 
twenty-five or so years ago, talked grandly of economic independence, 
worried employers by over-seriousness about their jobs, probably worked 
for suffrage, and very likely read and earnestly discussed Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman, Shaw, Ibsen, and H. G. Wells. It was a generation 
which pioneered new fields and furnished many subjects for “‘only woman 
who” stories in newspapers and magazines. 

Most of us who walked so proudly out of the kitchen door, slamming it 
behind us, have returned, although with much less fuss and often a 
cautious step at a time, by the back entrance. Sometimes marriage and 
children sent us back, sometimes the expensiveness and monotony of 
restaurants and hotels. Business women often learned unexpectedly 
that an apartment was not only a roof over the head but an absorbing 
hobby—an avenue of individual expression which the job too often 
denied. Some of us discovered with a shock that roasting a duck could 
be fun, that jelly-making from crabapples gathered on a country week- 
end could be a more exciting diversion than golf, and that an iris garden 
in a city backyard affords a sort of satisfaction that a desk in an office is 
powerless to give. 

The Girl Scouts fortunately have come of age in a period when it has 
become common knowledge that skilled homemaking is not only an 
economic and a health asset but a merry and delightful form of play. 
The builders of the Girl Scout homemaking program know how many 
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neglected stepchildren of our industrial civilization can come to their 
own in homemaking—humor and whim, handicraft, individual and 
cooperative self-expression, beauty, and art. The Girl Scout homemaker 
is encouraged to be an artist and to like even dishwashing and carrot 
cleaning because they are details of a whole which is interesting and 
charming. 

This idea is stated to the girls, not in words, but in terms of a life 
situation. 

A new Girl Scout goes to camp, let us say, and finds herself a respon- 
sible voting member of a small camp family of eight girls (called in Girl 
Scout language a patrol) which resides in its own tiny and delightful 
encampment, screened by a birch grove or a ledge of granite from similar 
encampments of which the camp community is composed. There are 
two brown tents, perhaps, with leaf-shadows moving across them; a 
camp “kitchen,” simple and woodsy, equipped with a stove made of 
native stone, a hole sunk in the brook or in the earth which is a refrigera- 
tor, a rough table which doesn’t mind the rain, and furniture made 
pioneer-fashion by driving stakes into split logs. Cooking utensils are 
hung on a basswood bush maybe, and the salt and pepper is stowed away 
in an abandoned flying squirrel’s nest or a woodpecker’s hole. 

The little encampment is a playhouse, a playhouse which has become 
real. In the newcomer’s pocket jingles camp money for which she has 
exchanged the real money brought to pay camp fees. With this camp 
money she will, when her turn comes, go to the camp store and shop for 
food, having previously planned and budgeted the meal with the help of 
a counselor in home economics. 

The patrol elects its own leader who represents it at the Court of 
Honor, the executive committee which has a large share in the manage- 
ment ofthecamp. The girls by counseling together and voting plan the 
day’s work and play and assign responsibilities. Every day two girls 
cook, two wash dishes, two clean up the encampment, two run errands. 
The eight girls work together like an old-fashioned New England “bee,”’ 
and about two hours each day is required to finish the “camp capers.”’ 
This is the camp practice as I have observed it at Camp Andree Clark in 
Briarcliff Manor, New York, an experimental camp run by the national 
Girl Scout organization. The detail of camp housekeeping varies in 
different camps, but the small unit system and cooperative work are 
common to all Girl Scout camps. 

The pioneer camp carries out-of-door homemaking a step further. 
The pioneers are experienced campers who go to the woods and build a 
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camp from the ground up. They put up tents; make fireplaces; cut 
branches for a bed; construct drains, latrines, and garbage incinerators; 
make brooms, cupboards, furniture. It is adventure to the girls and the 
finished camp is usually almost humorously ingenious and habitable. 

When the camping season is over, homemaking is transferred to the 
Girl Scout Little House. This may be a real house equipped for home- 
making like the well-known Girl Scout Little House in Washington, 
D. C., or it may be a Girl Scout meeting house cleverly contrived from 
an unused attic or shed, a deserted street car, an abandoned mill or 
schoolhouse. To rescue such places and make them attractive, girls 
have shingled roofs, nailed clapboards, put up Celotex partitions, painted 
floors and woodwork, hung curtains, sewed cushions. These houses are 
to the Girl Scout what the Woman’s City Club is to her mother. Here 
teen-age girls meet their contemporaries, entertain friends, serve on com- 
mittees which look after the garden and the grounds, the upkeep of the 
house, and the dispensing of hospitality. 

Hundreds of thousands of Girl Scout honors have been awarded for 
work at home—laundering, cooking, cleaning, nursing, caring for babies, 
repairing the plumbing, raising vegetables, canning, making a flower 
bed, and the like. More honors are won in homemaking than in any 
other activity of the widely diversified Girl Scout program. 

On March 12 of this year the Girl Scouts celebrate their twenty-first 
birthday. From March 1912 to March 1933, the number of camps has 
increased from none to 500, the number of Little Houses from none to 
295, and the number of Girl Scouts and ex-Girl Scouts (all of whom have 
had homemaking experience) from eight to 1,000,000. Unlike the girls 
of my generation, these girls are not bothering their heads with any 
conflict between the homemaking crafts and the rest of life. A recent 
questionnaire reveals that practically all Girl Scouts envision the future 
in terms of marriage and a vocation together. Scores of examples are 
known of former Girl Scouts who are doing well at a job or a profes- 
sion and also in the subtle and many-sided art of making a home and 
creating within its walls a satisfying life for themselves and their families. 


FAMILY CRISES" 
MARTHA MAGRAW 


ST crises in family life come from one of three causes: 
financial disturbance, physical disability or death, and 
changes in personal relations that interrupt the normal rou- 
tine of family life. Financial crises such as we are passing 

through now frequently entail family crises. When the family income 
is seriously lowered, it requires the greatest skill in family living to 
maintain standards of living, hold the family together, keep the home 
atmosphere sweet and wholesome, and the children happy and occupied 
in their leisure time. 

Study of families who have gone through just such crises suggests 
that happy solutions are possible only when these problems are met in- 
telligently rather than emotionally. Let me cite two families from the 
same stratum of society who illustrated different reactions to financial 
reverses. In one the father suddenly lost a very fine position and the 
mother went to pieces emotionally. Although the father soon became 
located in a distant city, the mother thought mainly of the distress 
experienced in selling their lovely home and leaving friends and a city 
they had learned to enjoy. Could she not better have thought of the 
interesting life ahead which promised a happier husband, enthusiastic 
children, and new friends in a city with unexplored charms? 

The other family, a larger one, lost practically everything, including 
both town and country houses. The father seemed to lose his grip on 
the situation, so it was up to the mother with the help of young children 
to keep the family going. The mother, although not especially fitted 
to earn a living, is managing to supply the family wants and keep the 
children together until they are old enough to help. Above all else she 
keeps a home atmosphere marked by happiness, sweetness, and gentle- 
ness. That she thought out her problems carefully is shown by the 
fact that the family moved to a cheaper neighborhood but near a state 
educational institution where the children can be educated at minimum 
cost. Nor has she withdrawn from activities but keeps an active interest 
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in the local parent-teacher association and all organizations likely to 
help her to keep abreast of the times. 

Wherever the father of a family is facing unemployment is it not the 
duty of the mother to keep up the morale of the family, to encourage the 
father to renewed effort and ingenuity in finding opportunity, and to 
keep him a “hero” in his own and his children’s eyes? 

Not all effects of the depression are necessarily harmful to the children. 
Through practice of economy they may learn to be unselfish and to ap- 
preciate values and standards. Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, health 
commissioner of Chicago, in explaining how hard times tend to improve 
public health said recently: 


Less money to spend has made people eat less extravagantly and walk more, both of 
which are fine for physical and financial health. They do not entertain so much, 
drink so much, or stay up so late. 


Dr. Bundesen’s suggestions may be helpful in planning children’s 
vacations on a reduced income. The smaller the purse the more im- 
portant it is to get ‘‘value received” in simple, wholesome foods. The 
Bureau of Home Economics has issued a helpful bulletin called “Getting 
the Most for Your Food Money.”’ 

One family on a much reduced income decided to solve its summer 
vacation problem by renting the home in town and taking a cheaper 
house at a nearby lake. In this way all the vacation pleasures were at 
the door and the mode of living changed into a healthier and simpler one. 

Crises in family life caused by physical disability or death likewise 
can be met only by intelligent planning and emotional control. Follow- 
ing an impressive funeral service for the husband and father in a certain 
family, the wife said, “During all the services I felt as though my hus- 
band were sitting by my side comforting me.’”’ The remark showed 
great love for him, faith in the future, and strength born of courage. 
Guided by his standards and ambitions, the family has gone on living 
as normally as possible. 

When I complimented a friend who is gradually growing deaf on an 
article she had recently written she replied, ‘““Yes, I love to write, I do 
a great deal of it.’’ And then she explained that largely for her own 
amusement she wrote long descriptive articles on pleasure trips, on what 
her children and husband were doing, in fact on anything which interested 
her, to have, as she put it, “‘some vitally interesting things to read when 
I am deaf.”’ What a wonderful philosophy, to put by some pleasures for 
use when she is old and handicapped! Her zest for living will never 
leave her. 
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As I was reading to a blind man the other day I asked myself what, 
after all, do we who have the use of all our faculties know about crises. 
Handicapped as he is, he still has the will power and the patience to do 
many odd jobs around the yard. With a five-year-old boy to act as 
his eyes, he laboriously pulls wheelbarrows of dirt along a plank with 
which to fill in an excavation. By constantly using his thinking powers 
in the three years that he has been blind he has been able to submerge 
overwhelming emotions and help himself and his family to adjust to 
the changed conditions in their home. Nothing is read to him but the 
most worth-while literature, and his information and grasp of many local 
and national situations is far above the average. 

Frequently one or both parents of the wife or husband come to live ina 
home. Generally this is considered a calamity, but need it be? I know 
an instance where a grandfather came to live in a family of boys. The 
parents were rather worried about how the grandfather and the boys 
would get along. Under one roof youth and old age are often in con- 
flict. All the possibilities of the situation were discussed with the 
children, and with their cooperation the experience has proved very 
beneficial for all concerned. The grandfather, from his storehouse of 
experiences, tells stories to the children and reads to them by the hour. 
The children have come to love and reverence him, and he again feels 
needed—a feeling essential to the happiness of each and every one. 

Of the present-day marriages a well-known writer recently said: “It 
is both safe and wise to expect great things of the marriages of 1932.” 
The couples who marry under existing conditions have no false ideas of 
ease and benefits to be derived from marriage. Theirs is rather a union 
such as the pioneers knew, a facing together of all possible hardships 
and conditions which develop character and make finer men and women. 
The following quotation from “The Sources of Strength,” an article 
written by a home economist, seems to sum up the question of strength 
in crises: 


Above all we require a sound philosophy of life. What do we believe in? If 
only in fun and frolic, in jazz and lipstick and a thrill, we are in for a hard time. 
But if we believe in life, in character, in love and friendship, in the spirit of science, 
these find their largest fruitfulness in times of stress. 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION FUNDS 
FOR SELF-FINANCING DORMITORIES 
ALEX L. TROUT 


JHE year 1932 will not go down as a year of home building or 
of dormitory building but will show progress in these fields. 
Just before it began, the President’s Conference on Home 
aX Building and Home Ownership had assembled one of the 
most notable gatherings ever brought together to study the question of 
housing. The Emergency Act of 1932, commonly known as the Wagner 
Bill, recognized the provision of low-cost housing and slum clearance as 
a public purpose, a matter of national concern, and provided consider- 
able funds for the purpose. Recent publications of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation have recognized college dormitories of state- 
supported institutions as suitable objects for self-liquidating loans. 
With this goes a recognition of their desirability and the interest of the 
state in the adequate housing of the student during his college days. 
Loans have been approved for Arkansas State College and for the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, and several others are under consideration. 

Though college dormitories are the main subject of this article, we 
prefer to consider them as one special phase of housing—college homes for 
college students. In this light they are of more importance to home 
economists than may at first be apparent. They are the places where 
young people live in the years of transition, when, leaving their parents’ 
homes, they are preparing for their own homes. They offer unusual 
opportunity for training, by way of example at least, in good architecture, 
good furnishing, good standards of living, and above all, in normal and 
enjoyable social relations, phases of home building and homemaking that 
are of great importance. 

In these times of unemployment when we are seeking new outlets for 
renewed activity, not a few feel that better housing will be one of our 
major objectives. Just as we have had a railway building era, a period 
of highway and automotive development, we may now be entering on a 
period of home building. In this movement the college dormitory should 
play a significant part. To build it primarily as a source of revenue 
would be most unfortunate. To build it well, to suggest the things that 
tend to make for health, for cheer and happiness, for good taste and 
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pleasing surroundings, is quite within the range of economic possibility. 
In other words, the college dormitory well planned, well constructed, and 
well furnished may be a wholesome influence in the entire field of domestic 
economy. 

How cana college dormitory be self-financing or self-liquidating? How 
can it be built from borrowed funds in these days when appropriations 
or donations are equally difficult to obtain? At the present time the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation is the only answer, although within 
a few months accumulating money in the banks, the first sign of return- 
ing prosperity, will doubtless make the private financing of dormitories 
possible. Whatever the source of funds, the investment principles are 
the same, and these we will outline briefly. 

To be self-liquidating a project must earn not only items of current 
expense but sufficient to pay interest on the borrowed capital and grad- 
ually reduce the amount of the loan. It is, of course, very important 
that the project shall have a permanent earning power over a sufficient 
period of time finally to pay off the loan in its entirety. All building 
loans should meet this requirement. Unfortunately they have not done 
so in the past. This is one of the reasons why building operations have 
nearly stopped and investors are in a questioning mood. When these 
questions have been answered, he will go forward with greater assurance. 

The formula is not difficult to find. After a severe storm, the ships 
that have best weathered the gales become models for new effort. Points 
of weakness are overcome and we go forward with really greater security. 
A depression is a time of revaluation. When it is all over we will find 
that home and education are two ideals, two values that our American 
people have held basic. This has been demonstrated by the fact that 
while activity in business and personal incomes have been greatly re- 
duced, our educational institutions have weathered through with rela- 
tively minor decreases in attendance. Education is supported by a 
home-loving people, interested in its children’s welfare. 

This is a most important fact for one who contemplates investment in 
dormitory bonds. It indicates a permanence of demand and a perma- 
nence of need. Where thousands have flocked away from our great in- 
dustrial centers, reducing rentals and property values in these areas, the 
educational load is only slightly below normal. When several years ago 
Treasurer Edgerton of Dartmouth suggested that college dormitories 
furnished a safe investment for college funds, he met considerable opposi- 
tion. His judgment was perhaps better than he anticipated. We 
question whether any investment has during the depression shown less 
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capital depreciation and less loss of income, because these dormitories 
represent a basic need for housing in an institution that peculiarly well 
satisfies a basic demand for education. The dormitories, therefore, have 
a sustained and permanent value and a well-established earning power. 

The effort at Dartmouth is unique in many ways. Located in a small 
New England town, the college had to furnish more housing facilities or 
stop growing. The income from endowment could not be impaired. 
If college funds were invested in dormitories, it was imperative that 
they should yield a reasonable return. There were several difficulties. 
In many New England colleges the suite system with separate study and 
bedroom is well established. This is not so economical of space as the 
double room generally prevalent in the West. Most Eastern colleges 
have grown into the habit of expecting low returns from their dormi- 
tories, which have been frequently donated and often luxuriously built. 
Mr. Edgerton found that by careful planning and sound construction 
he could provide suites, get all essentials, and still have higher returns 
than had been thought possible. Building additional units over a con- 
siderable period, he has been able to average up the variations in cost 
due to changes in the economic cycle; and while buildings built at the 
peak do not yield the same returns as those built on lower levels, the 
average net return of five to six per cent has been well maintained. It 
is safe to say that Dartmouth’s dormitories have been both financially 
successful and have contributed to the solidarity, unity, and democracy 
of this splendidly masculine New England college. As a source of in- 
come they have been “depression proof.” 

The Dartmouth dormitories are not self-liquidating. They approach 
that objective, however, in the sense that reserves are set up for amor- 
tization and replacement. What these should be is a matter of judgment 
and experience. Fortunately dormitories when well designed and well 
built have a long life, as witness the Hollis Hall at Harvard, Massachu- 
setts Hall at Yale, and the dormitories designed by Thomas Jefferson at 
the University of Virginia. The staple requirements of student life do 
not change—warmth, ample light, and opportunity for social enjoyment. 
Obsolescence in college buildings in general is not so great as in other 
types. Building materials last for a long time with reasonable care. 
Obsolescence in our cities has been due either to changing land values or 
to crowding too much building on an available site at the expense of 
light and ventilation. Where we have used ample ground to build on, 
the results have been much better. 

The anticipation of long-continued use is necessary in any scheme of 
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self-financing, for the possible income from dormitories is somewhat 
limited. The dormitories at Dartmouth provide rooms only. Students 
eat at a central dining hall. Most of the self-liquidating projects of the 
Middle and Far West provide dining facilities and gain a reasonable 
share of their income from this source. At Michigan in Mosher Jordan 
Hall, now in its third year of operation, the initial effort has been to 
earn eight per cent net before deducting interest and amortization. 
This was realized in the first two years of occupancy when sufficient 
reserves were built up to encourage hopes of fully weathering the pres- 
ent financial storm. Reconstruction Finance Corporation loans will be 
available at lower interest rates, and with present low construction 
costs new projects will have a decided advantage. However, the Mich- 
igan project will undoubtedly set up many precedents for Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation loans such as have been applied for by several col- 
leges and are in the final stage of negotiation. 

The principle of the Michigan loan is very similar to that of the limited 
dividend housing corporations set up in New York under the state hous- 
ing law. These corporations form the basis of the slum clearance and 
rehabilitation program of the Wagner Bill. To those interested either 
in housing or in dormitories, this financial set-up will be a valuable 
precedent. The New York corporations reduce the mortgage at the rate 
of two per cent of the building cost per year. This requires the same 
earning power as at Michigan, where the entire cost of building and 
furniture, not including the land, was borrowed. 

At Michigan it was contemplated that the dormitory would earn only 
the interest on the bonds during the first two years of operation. Then 
it was expected the third year to earn eight per cent, using two per cent 
as the principal payment. The fourth year the eight per cent of total 
cost would be applied as 5.88 per cent interest payment and 2.12 per 
cent principal payment, and so on, principal payments increasing as 
interest decreased, but earnings remaining constant. Under this plan 
the building will all be paid for in twenty-five years. 

Several economic ideas of major importance are involved in this financ- 
ing. First of all, the dormitory should be free of local and state taxes. 
Without this provision, few satisfactory dormitories could be planned on 
a self-financing basis. Second, the general anticipation was and still 
is that value of the gold dollar would decrease as time went on. It 
always has done so over any twenty-year period of the last two hundred 
years, although we are now in a temporary period of reversal. The third 
thought is that after any depression there is a period of refinancing possi- 
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ble at very low interest charges. For this reason our Michigan bonds 
were made callable at a slight premium. When this is accomplished, it 
will largely offset any difficulty from temporarily reduced returns. Few 
real estate loans in the past considered these questions seriously. 

The Michigan loan is an interesting example of what might have been 
in other cases. Michigan actually earned its eight per cent the first year 
of operation. The balance over interest requirements was laid aside, 
likewise the balance of the second year. A provision in the loan agree- 
ment called for a reserve equal to one year’s interest before bonds, 
other than the usual principal payments, might be called. With the 
savings on the building below estimated cost it was possible to maintain 
this reserve for interest and calla few bonds. The reserve will doubtless 
be called on to help out during the 1932-1933 operations, unless there is 
the hoped-for upturn. In any event, however, the experience shows the 
desirability of a plan that will have some provision to store up in good 
days for possible lean ones. 

Of particular interest from an operating point of view are the reserves 
for maintenance and repairs. These are in such amounts as to build up 
well for the future, at the same time keeping the building always in ex- 
cellent condition. With buildings as with clothes, to take the stitch in 
time that saves nine, funds must be available. Reserves of } per cent of 
the building cost and 8 per cent of the equipment cost were set up in this 
budget and are proving ample. The building is fireproof and carefully 
constructed. For a non-fireproof building a larger allowance should be 
made. 

One of the advantages of the self-financing plan is the imperative need 
of adequate accounting and budgeting control. Where dormitories are 
gifts or the result of appropriations, the tendency is to merge the dor- 
mitory accounts with the college accounts. The writer has visited some 
sixty colleges, and it would be safe to say that in the majority of cases 
actual costs are not available. This is generally not due to the fault of 
officials but often to the general policies of the college. A kindly and 
well-intentioned board in a desire “‘to help the poor students”’ contributes 
light and heat and reduces prices to a nominal amount. Things that 
cost little are little appreciated. The management of the dormitory is 
encouraged simply to “break even.” Profits—if any—are transferred 
to a general fund. There is little incentive to the management to keep 
things up, for the low prices have tended to attract to the dormitory 
students less able to pay or less energetic to earn. So the building loses 
caste and becomes unpopular. Kindly intent, unless accompanied by 
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careful forethought and good management, will not succeed in its worthy 
efforts. 

No matter what the financial set-up, costs should be known and in- 
come carefully considered. A dormitory that charges too little may 
unfavorably affect the entire off-campus housing by making it not worth 
while for landladies to offer reasonably good rooms to students. If 
rates are too low in a beautiful building that has been donated, the 
problem of sororities and fraternities is made more difficult. The budget 
of the new dormitory should be carefully studied. Existing facilities 
should be scrutinized. Charges of other colleges in the area should be 
considered. A careful survey of this character will avoid many diffi- 
culties. 

To many these observations seem commonplace, and yet they are of 
great importance. While the writer is a member of an architectural 
firm and interested in building projects, he is of the opinion that a careful 
survey of the need for a building should be a part of an architect’s work 
and that he should be reasonably paid for doing it. Our American 
habit of confidence in our own ability to make decisions sometimes leads 
us to push a project without carefully thinking it through. For this 
reason dormitories have not always been built to the best advantage 
financially, socially, or educationally. The budget of operations should 
be planned with the building and the need and scope of its operation and 
the policies of control determined beforehand. The effect on other 
housing should be considered and undue hardship avoided. 

Advantages and disadvantages should be carefully weighed and con- 
sidered. Fireproof buildings should be required for group housing, 
though the added cost will not be realized in added income. Social 
supervision is one of the great advantages of dormitory life. It costs 
money. The dormitory cannot, if self-liquidating, contribute to the 
overhead of the college. The size of the units should be considered. 
Small units, unless cooperatively managed, are considerably handicapped. 
The frequent disadvantage of operation during only nine months of the 
year is shared by competitive housing. 

On the other hand, the percentage of vacancies in a carefully managed 
dormitory will be small. The hunger for education, the surge forward of 
our educational institutions, their growth and progress will long con- 
tinue. The demand for social training and social adjustment gives the 
dormitory a real place in the life of the college. Freshman dormitories 
are widely advocated. Many feel that the ‘‘Union”’ movement already 
widespread can best be housed and financed by combining with the 
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dormitory. There is also great opportunity for teaching of the less 
formal type within the dormitory walls. The desire of parents to have 
their children get the best out of their college life is the reason why alumni 
are so generally behind the dormitory movement. 

Because of the small volume of building at the present time, it is diffi- 
cult to estimate building costs. They are very low, and the slightest 
return of business is bound to increase them. Buildings begun at the 
present time will be a godsend to the unemployed and should net a rich 
return. The University of Michigan project worked with a 100 per 
cent loan for building and equipment. It costs a little over $900,000, or 
a little over $2,100 per student. The liquidation plan was based on a 
combined room and board rate of $13 a week. The project at Michigan 
State College cost slightly over $400,000 and the financing was based on 
$10.50 per week return. Either project could be built now and financed 
through the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for approximately 
$2.50 per week less and still pay. The bonds have not been rated as free 
of federal tax, though a legal decision on this point is pending. If, as 
seems probable, they are declared tax-free, this will bring a saving of 
close to $1 per week on room charges. In both cases the dormitories are 
planned largely on a two-to-a-room basis but have ample study and social 
facilities and have proved popular with the students. 

These days of hesitancy and uncertainty present great opportunity for 
the man of faith. With building close to the zero points and Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation funds available for well-considered proj- 
ects, there is a great chance to expand facilities, either by the use of such 
funds for the entire cost or a combination of such funds and investment 
of available college funds. Replacement of obsolete dormitories offers 
a peculiarly attractive field. The contribution of such effort to the un- 
employment situation makes work carried on now not only an invest- 
ment possibility with great chances for success but almost a philanthropy. 
We know of one case where the state is considering giving a percentage of 
the building cost for such work in place of doles. While the present 
emergency does not call for the abandonment of carefully considered 
planning, it does offer unusual opportunity. 
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USING HOME ECONOMICS TO MAKE THE MOST 
OF WHAT WE HAVE 


LUCY H. GILLETT 


EVER before has there been a greater need for making the 
most of what we have. Never before have workers in 
various fields of home economics had a better opportunity to 
demonstrate their usefulness to the schools and in the com- 


munity. 

We know that many teachers, extension nutritionists, home demon- 
stration agents, and home economics trained workers in other fields of 
service have recognized and met the challenge. The subcommittee of 
the food and nutrition division of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, appointed early in the winter to study the work of the home eco- 
nomics teacher in this crisis, felt it would be of interest to the profession 
to know how the challenge is being met by the teaching group. 

Accordingly early in December a letter was sent to state supervisors 
of home economics asking for short written reports of some of the most 
constructive efforts made by the teachers in their states. In order that 
the material might be promptly passed on as suggestions to other teachers, 
replies were requested by the first of January—a date which left hardly 
three weeks to assemble and transmit the reports. Considering that 
these busy supervisors and teachers are this winter made busier than 
ever by the emergency work they were thus asked to describe, it is grati- 
fying to find that six were able to supply the requested information at 
the time assigned. The present paper summarizes very briefly the out- 
standing points of their stories. Anyone who reads the news notes in 
the JouRNAL from month to month knows that equally good work is 
being done in states which could not report in time for inclusion here. 

In general the material sent in by the state supervisors indicates that 
the services of these teachers to the community are of three kinds: aid 
to welfare organizations, educational work in the community, and direct 
help to families and individuals. 

Service to welfare organizations. The home economics department in 
the Denver public schools reports that their teachers have prepared a 
standard budget for the Denver charities and have worked with the 
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relief agencies on a survey of nutritional needs in the elementary schools. 
Many of the teachers in Illinois have cooperated with social service 
agencies in planning meals that may be prepared from the amount 
allowed for relief. Recent news items in the JouRNAL tell of similar 
cooperation in several other states. 

Direct service to the community. In Phoenix, Arizona, and in some 
Illinois towns, home economics teachers have held classes for adults dur- 
ing the evening for the purpose of telling women how to get the most 
for their dollars. Most, if not all, of this work was done without extra 
compensation, but several of the teachers say that the enjoyment and 
eagerness of the women who attended was “recompense enough.” 

Through the home economics teachers in North Carolina thousands of 
pamphlets on subjects pertinent to the present situation have been dis- 
tributed throughout the state. The Colorado Home Economics Associa- 
tion in cooperation with the Colorado Education Association prepared 
and sent to the teachers a pamphlet containing ways for adapting home 
economics to the present economic needs. This pamphlet urges coopera- 
tion with welfare organizations and doubtless much unreported help has 
been given along this line in Colorado. The home economics department 
of Denver had a large part in the preparation of a pamphlet on planning 
meals that will be adequate at lowcost. This pamphlet was done at the 
request of the Parent-Teacher Association and was used for distribution 
in homes where there are children to feed. The Washington State Home 
Economics Association and Washington State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation also sent bulletins to teachers of home economics, urging them to 
cooperate in maintaining adequate standards of living. Several teachers 
gave talks to parent-teacher meetings and distributed literature. Among 
this material was a questionnaire which emphasized foods the children 
should have daily; ways of economizing in food buying; and other im- 
portant points relative to food, health, and economy. Miss Van 
Liew tells on page 213 how unemployed home economics teachers and 
other qualified persons have been used by New York State to teach home- 
making to adults who must “make the most of what they have.” 

Through the schools to the community. Teachers in schools extending 
from the grades through the high schools to colleges and universities have 
cooperated in teaching how to get the best return for the money spent for 
both food and clothing. A report from Iowa State College tells how 
the dietetics classes there have prepared inexpensive recipes which call 
for such whole grain cereals as are grown in the state. 

In many of the home economics classes in the public schools in Illinois, 
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Arizona, and North Carolina (and probably in other states) food orders 
given by relief organizations have been used as a basis for discussion with 
the planning of appropriate meals and market lists. Many home eco- 
nomics class teachers have been serving daily lunches to needy children. 
In one city the girls in the home economics classes made and served dinner 
to men who were working on acommunity improvement project. They 
found that the good-will thus gained was an unexpected result of their 
helpfulness. In Atlantic City the household arts department has taken 
standard recipes, made substitutions to reduce their cost, and sent them 
into the homes through the children. 

Arizona, Illinois, North Carolina, and Washington report that surplus 
fruit and vegetables were canned at school and used in the relief work of 
the community. In one school the canning was done by the students 
during their vacant periods. A news gatherer for the JouRNAL recently 
reported a similar project in New Hampshire, the students even aiding 
in the picking. 

Economy measures, as reported in Illinois and Arizona schools include: 


Supplies were often bought from farmers. 

Products from the farms were exchanged for lunches. 

Methods of preparing home-canned foods and farm products were taught. 

Demonstration work was often done to reduce the cost of the lesson. 

Cheaper ingredients were used and less expensive foods were substituted in 
standard recipes. 


Special points raised for discussion in food classes in Arizona schools 
were that there is danger in false economy; that cost is no indication of 
food value; and that cost may often be reduced without sacrificing health. 
If every child were to learn early in life that he must eat what is set 
before him, it would simplify the mother’s task of planning meals. This 
is especially important when families must live on the less varied meals 
which may be served on a low-cost food allowance and some of the home 
economics teachers have sensed the importance of this lesson at this 
particular time. 

Some of the teachers in North Carolina have persuaded families to 
plant gardens in which they can raise many of the foods needed for health 
protection. 

Sewing projects have been no less varied and no less applicable to 
present needs than food lessons. Many of the home economics teachers 
in Illinois and North Carolina devoted some of the class work in sewing to 
the mending and renovating of clothing which had been donated to relief 
organizations for their clients. Others cooperated with the Red Cross 
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in making new garments forthe needy. In one city a store gave material, 
which was used in the sewing classes to make new garments for those who 
were in urgent need of clothes. A project in some of the sewing classes 
was the making of a garment for a deserving neighbor. Some of the 
schools placed special emphasis on the fact that a well-dressed person 
need not be expensively dressed. Special attention has been given 
to mending, cleaning, and renovating old garments. Cotton stocking 
campaigns have been conducted. Articles on ‘making the most of what 
we have”’ were written by some students and the best ones were printed 
in the school paper. The report submitted by the home economists in 
the Pacific Regional Conference, which happens to be more detailed than 
most, describes several ingenious ideas. 


Problems in selecting durable but inexpensive material have been challenging. 
Fewer new patterns have been purchased and stress has been placed on alteration of 
patterns on hand and on the use of cheaper patterns. Girls have made dainty cotton 
dresses for social affairs rather than the usual silks and satins. Foods laboratory 
aprons have been made so that they could be used both as aprons or as dresses in 
the summer time. Remodeling problems have furnished many pleasant surprises; 
attractive gored skirts have been made from Dad’s trousers; old silk dresses have 
been made into underwear; flour sacks have been dyed and used for aprons, dresses, 
and other garments. 

Lessons have been given on dry cleaning, with garments from home brought in. 
Clothing budgets have been greatly lowered, due to the fact that clothes are being 
worn longer. . . . A few teachers have reported setting an example by making over 
their own garments, wearing practical, inexpensive dresses and cotton hose to school. 
One school in a rural community reported that a store had a sale on prints and ging- 
ham, and the school bought enough material for eighteen little children’s dresses. 
The girls made the garments, and in cases where they had no little brothers or sisters, 
a dress and panties were sold for thirty cents. Another class made complete outfits 
for children out of chicken-feed sacks. In one department the pupils made an in- 
ventory of the clothing on hand to assist in determining what should be secured for 
class work. Later in the term the girls were asked to list the number of articles 
actually needed in the year’s supply. This led the girls to see that they were ex- 
pecting too much, and they became interested in cutting down their personal ex- 
penses, which necessitated taking better care of the clothing on hand. 


In Arizona cotton material was substituted for silk and wool in a 
clothing project. In both Arizona and North Carolina the reports spoke 
of the use of flour sacks for the making of underwear, aprons, and table 
linen. In some cities, garments were made for needy children. In all 
states girls were encouraged to remodel clothing rather than to buy new. 

Suggestions sent by the Colorado Home Economics Association to the 
teachers included ways of securing information about the economic 
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situation in the community, reducing the cost of the home economics 
department, and making the most of present conditions. 

Types of cooperation in community work reported by the Washington 
Home Economics Association were sewing for the Red Cross, serving hot 
dishes to school groups in nutrition programs, suggestions to welfare 
committees relative to the best selection and use of foods distributed, and 
methods for the preparation of foods grown on the farm in rural communi- 
ties. 

From Washington came the account of what the girls in a child develop- 
ment unit did to show how suitable toys could be obtained at low cost— 
a project similar to others known to have been carried out elsewhere. 


At Christmas time old dolls were brought in by the little children, and the girls 
painted and shellacked new faces on them. They also made other toys from old 
boxes and spools, and they made cloth dogs, cats, and rabbits. In one school time 
was spent investigating what toys and playthings could be purchased at the ten-cent- 
store which would be durable and desirable for children. Store window displays of 
inexpensive but satisfactory toys for children have been arranged by home economics 
classes. 


When Miss Frances R. Welbourne of the home economics department 
of Pittsfield High School was a student at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, during the summer of 1932, one of her problems dealt with 
what had been done and what might be done by home economics teachers 
to help in this present crisis. The results of this study are extremely 
interesting and from it the committee has gleaned valuable facts that 
have thus come indirectly from the scene of action. 


Menus for a week, which contain only low-cost foods, have been exhibited at some 
schools; accounts of the exhibits and foods in the menus have been printed in the daily 
paper. Talks and demonstrations of economy practices in foods have been given 
by the home economics teacher, oftentimes assisted by some of her pupils. Every 
child in the public schools of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, is given a weekly food order 
chart for a family of five, the food costing $6.50 a week. In one high school a “‘cloth- 
ing clinic’ was held to which girls brought some garment that needed renovating. 


The material brought together by Miss Jessie Winchell in the February 
JourNAL approached the same general subject from a slightly different 
angle. In fact, there is every indication that alert, progressive home 
economists everywhere are alive to the demands and the opportunities of 
the situation. The incomplete picture here presented does scant justice 
to the splendid material which has been received and is only a slight indi- 
cation of the assistance that is being given by home economics teachers 
throughout the country during these trying days. 


HOMEMAKING CLASSES AS EMERGENCY RELIEF 


MARION S. VAN LIEW 


EW YORK City has been selected as the center for a seven 
weeks’ experiment in organizing and conducting free day 
adult classes financed by the State Temporary Emergency 
Relief Administration and directed by the State Education 

Department. The Board of Regents on November 17, 1932, authorized 

the State Education Department to cooperate with the Temporary Emer- 

gency Relief Administration and other agencies in providing day adult 
education classes. This Administration allocated to the State Education 

Department $30,000 to be used for this purpose. 

The general purpose of the program is, first, to provide employment 
for approximately 250 men and women whose training and experience 
qualify them for teaching and who are in dire need of financial assistance; 
and, second, to provide additional educational opportunities for thou- 
sands of unemployed adults, homemakers, and others. 

The persons appointed as teachers devote 22 hours a week to the work, 
four hours daily from Monday to Friday inclusive and two hours on 
Saturday. Fifteen hours are devoted to teaching and seven hours to 
preparation of work and conferences. Each teacher is paid fifteen dol- 
lars a week. 

Of the 250 teachers in the project, 50 are teaching homemaking. The 
persons selected include an artist, an actress, garment designers, dress- 
makers, milliners, graduate nurses, restaurant and tea-room managers, 
a cook, a matron, dietitians, and six teachers of home economics. Of the 
fifty women eight hold a master’s degree, eight hold a bachelor’s degree, 
eighteen have attended college or schools of college grade, eight are 
tradeswomen, and three are nurses. 

The project was presented to the superintendent of schools and to the 
leaders of the various settlement houses, neighborhood groups, charity 
aid societies, and other organizations whose chief concern is home 
relief, and they promised complete cooperation. Classes were organized 
in five continuation schools, five public day schools, two Y. W. C. A.’s, 
and twenty-five settlements, churches, and other centers. 

One of the immediate problems was to prepare the teachers for their 
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work and the first eight days of the seven-week period were devoted to 
this. It was assumed that the major needs of the pupils would be the 
purchasing and preparation of inexpensive foods, remodeling clothing, 
readjusting the family budget, and maintaining the health of the 
family. The teacher training centered on these phases of the work. 
Practical demonstrations were given to illustrate methods of approach 
and of holding the interest of the group; the use of illustrative material; 
teaching proper methods of cooking; maintaining adequate nutrition; 
care of food; use and alteration of patterns; remodeling coats, dresses, and 
hats; cleaning and pressing garments, short cuts in dressmaking; 
children’s clothing; making sheets, curtains, and other household fur- 
nishings. The food work was based on the minimum standards for ade- 
quate nutrition, as used by the home relief organizations and on the two 
weeks’ food ticket issued to families receiving home relief and the Red 
Cross food basket. 

Many commercial firms supplied the teacher-training group with 
helpful printed matter and materials from which hats, collars and cuffs, 
children’s clothing, and parts of women’s dresses were made. 

The Home Economics Education Bureau prepared lesson sheets to 
help the teacher in organizing her lesson plans and also sheets for the 
pupils which the teacher may distribute at each lesson. Teachers’ con- 
ferences are held each Saturday morning when reports are given of the 
week’s work and problems are discussed. 

In general the activities of the teachers include not only teaching 
classes but recruiting pupils; visiting homes; telling about the classes to 
such groups as parent-teacher organizations, mothers’ clubs, and other 
clubs of women and girls; holding conferences with social service workers 
and home relief supervisors; buying class supplies; and preparing illus- 
trative material. 

The classes include work in tea-room management, home nursing, 
dressmaking, dental hygiene, housekeeping, remodeling clothing, and 
preparing and serving family meals. 

The pupils include some men and many different types of women— 
the older woman of fifty and sixty, the girl of seventeen on the look-out 
for a job, the young mother, the mother of many children, the woman 
dependent on home relief, the woman training to be a practical nurse, 
and the woman in search of ways to spend her reduced income more 
wisely. 

Attendance is steadily increasing. Class membership varies from five 
or six to forty or fifty. 
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The experiences of a few of the teachers will give a good idea of the scope 
of the work. 


In the foods classes we constantly keep in mind the market basket order for home 
relief. The class suggests a possible menu from the basket contents. We discuss 
its food value and then demonstrate its preparation. Since there is not a great 
variety in the basket, the foods are likely to become monotonous; so we discuss the 
many attractive ways of preparing the different foods. These various ways we 
demonstrate in class or in the home. 

We discuss home budgeting, housekeeping, and home management. The pupils 
offer many helpful suggestions when discussing each other’s problems. 

On Friday the nurse went with me to visit seven homes ranging from abject 
poverty to those in comfort. We found one family with six children, all under- 
nourished. With the cooperation of the social service agency and with constant 
guidance, we hope to improve the condition soon. The nurse started with the chil- 
dren and demonstrated personal cleanliness. I showed the children how they could 
all help in their small way to lighten their mother’s burden. I started with bed 
making and tried to develop an interest in making the home clean and attractive. 


Every woman who comes to my class has applied for a Red Cross basket. My 
lessons are based on its contents. I try to find out what food the women do not know 
how to use and then teach them how to prepare it so they will like it. I serve it to 
them and they eat as if they were starved. I always prepare a meal including bread 
and a drink, One day a mother brought her eighteen-month old child. So I taught 
a lesson on food for children of that age. I cooked cereal and prunes and served 
them to the child. 


During a discussion early in the course on ways and means of cooking vegetables 
to preserve their food value and flavor, one pupil told of a certain kind of paper which 
she used with satisfactory results. I suggested that she demonstrate her method to 
the class. This week she brought her material and showed the class how to use it. 
She was pleased to have a part in presenting the lesson and the class enjoyed her 


demonstration. 


Yet another teacher reports that she spends much of her time trying 
to encourage her pupils who are “‘intelligent and alert but oh, so dis- 
couraged.” In fact, the records are full of interesting ‘“‘chuman”’ stories. 

Because of the success of this project there is every indication that the 
work will be continued. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


>+@>>-A DEMONSTRATION OF WISE BUYING. “Economyville 
Grocery” was a small store planned and set up by the foods classes of the 
State College of Washington for the purpose of showing the points one 
should consider in buying food economically.' 

The store was arranged with two small tables for show windows in 
front and three long tables to make the sides and back of the store. 
These were set up so that visitors could walk around the outside of the 
counters while girls from the foods class stood inside ready to answer any 
questions and to explain the exhibits. 

The food products were arranged in groups or classes and displayed on 
the counters with cards giving the cost of each unit. Above were pla- 
cards giving the points to consider in buying each class of foods. In 
the “‘store windows” was an exhibit comparing a hundred-pound sack of 
sugar and its cost in 1920 with a similar sack and the quantities of other 
food supplies one could purchase for the same sum in 1932. 

The exhibits included a display of bulk versus packaged goods; grades 
of canned goods; the relative costs of the same quality food bought in 
cans of different sizes; fresh fruits and vegetables and how to buy them; 
and the quantities of food materials required to prepare a given menu 
for a family of five for one day. 

In the display of bulk versus packaged goods the points considered 
were sanitation, cost per unit, quality, and quantity needed; and the com- 
parisons were made on powdered sugar and onrice. The girls pointed out 
that one might be justified from the standpoint of sanitation in buying 
powdered sugar in the package, especially when the increase in cost per 
pound was only one and one-half cents. In the case of rice, however, 
where the price for the packaged goods was nine cents a pound higher 
than that of the same quality in the bulk, this increase in price could not 
be justified from the standpoint of sanitation, since the rice must be 
washed and cooked before using. The conclusions were that some foods 
might well be purchased in the package because they are more sanitary 
and occasionally of better quality, but that many foods, especially those 


1 For further suggestions along similar lines see ““A Marketing Exhibit” by Day Monroe, 
JourNAL or Home Economics, Vol. 17 (1925) pp. 249-253. 
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which must be cooked, may be purchased in the bulk at a great saving in 
price. 

The considerations under brands and grades of canned foods were 
solidness of pack, quality and flavor, appearance, size of pieces, and clear- 
ness of liquid. Several No. 2 cans of peas were opened and a card was 
placed by each giving the grade, clearness of liquid, amount of liquid, 
amount of peas, color, cost per can, and cost per cup. It was shown 
that the cost of a can of food does not necessarily indicate the quality and 
that the appearance and amount of food is not constant for the same 
grade in different brands of foods. 

Peaches and tomatoes were used to show the relative costs of a food 
of the same grade and brand purchased in cans of sizes 1, 2, 2}, and 10. 
A card on each can gave the can number, cost, number of cups in the 
can, and cost percup. The exhibit clearly showed that the cost per cup 
of food decreased as the size of the can increased. 

For buying fresh fruits and vegetables the points considered were 
firmness and soundness, season, weight and grade, nutritional value, 
freshness, keeping qualities, and appearance and odor. The cost of a 
cup of juice from oranges of different sizes and prices illustrated the 
fact that the juiciness and quality of oranges cannot always be judged by 
their cost. 

Differences in cost per pound were strikingly illustrated by compari- 
sons between bunch and bulk carrots and between old and new potatoes. 
Cards showed the weights of loose and solid heads of cauliflower and 
lettuce, each kind selling for one set price per head. This demonstration 
illustrated the advantage of buying vegetables by weight. 

The last display gave a simple guide for menu planning. One placard 
recommended the following food for each day: one quart of milk for 
children and one pint for adults; two fruits, preferably one fresh; two 
vegetables besides potatoes, preferably one fresh; meat substitute at 
least once; meat usually not more than once; and whole grain cereal or 
bread at least once. This was not set up as an optimum or minimum 
standard, but as a good standard for a family to follow. Another 
placard gave a day’s menus for a family of five: for breakfast: stewed 
prunes, oatmeal, top milk, sugar, buttered toast, milk for three, and 
coffee for two; for lunch: escalloped eggs, rye bread, butter, and apple 
and raisin salad; for dinner: meat loaf, escalloped potatoes, breaded 
tomatoes, rye bread, butter, tapioca cream pudding, and milk for three. 
The food materials required to prepare these menus were grouped on a 
table, with the quantities clearly marked. A third placard listed the 
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materials, quantities, and cost. The total cost came to $1.55, or 31 cents 
a person for the day. (At present prices the cost would, of course, be 
lower.) 

Finally a large placard summarized the general points in marketing 
which a homemaker should consider in trying to be as economical as 
possible and still maintain a good health standard for her family. These 
were nutritive value, money available, size of the family, ages of the mem- 
bers, home storage facilities, sanitation, edible portion in relation to costs, 
grades and brands of foods, and foods in season.—STELLA May Heywoop 
and Myra T. Potter. 


=—+©>>CHILD DEVELOPMENT LABORATORIES IN HOME 
ECONOMICS DEPARTMENTS. With the ever-increasing emphasis 
on child development and family relationships in the field of home eco- 
nomics, we might do well to ask ourselves at this point to what extent 
the nursery school as a child development laboratory has penetrated the 
field of home economics. 

Pamphlet No. 3, 1930, of the Office of Education, United States De- 
partment of the Interior, shows that in 1928-29 there were 584 institu- 
tions of higher education offering courses of instruction in home eco- 
nomics. Of these, 322 offered four-year curricula leading to the degree 
of bachelor of science in home economics. The White House Conference 
survey on Nursery Education listed 1,236 institutions in this country 
caring for young children in 1930. Of these, 169 are nursery schools, 
only 22 of which could be identified as having home economics 
set-ups. There are about 13 others listed as belonging to colleges or 
universities in which the departmental affiliation could not be deter- 
mined. Granting that about half of these doubtful ones are probably 
home economics nursery schools, we find a possible 28 nursery schools in 
the 322 institutions offering the degree in home economics. This means 
that while about one-sixth of the existing nursery schools have home 
economics set-ups, less than one-tenth of the institutions offering degrees 
in home economics have nursery schools or child development laboratories 
among their facilities. While home economics has perhaps kept pace 
with the development of the nursery school movement and has done its 
share towards the development of nursery schools, there is still a very 
fertile field in home economics for the development of these laboratories. 
These figures, it seems, present a challenge to home economists and tend 
to indicate that our actual practice in this field is probably lagging far 
behind our thought on these matters.—DoroTHEA McCartTuy. 
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RESEARCH. Not since the food conserva- 
tion days of the World War has there been so much home and community 
canning of fruits, vegetables, and meats as during the recent years of 
economic depression. As a part of live-at-home campaigns, community 
garden projects, relief for the unemployed, and nutrition programs of 
home demonstration agents, women are saving the surplus from gardens 
and orchards. Extension workers in the states of Arkansas, Mississippi, 
and Oklahoma report over fifteen million quarts of food put up by farm 
women during 1931, and 1932 totals are probably even higher. 

Home canning on such an extensive scale of course brings up old and 
new questions about methods. When money is so scarce, extension agents 
and relief workers wonder whether they are justified in insisting that all 
nonacid vegetables and meats be processed in the steam pressure cooker. 
After all, doesn’t the emergency warrant taking a chance with the water 
bath, which a woman can arrange from utensils already in the house? 

The Bureau of Home Economics believes not. Against the repeated 
urgings of extension workers and manufacturers of certain types of equip- 
ment, and thousands of letters from homemakers, it holds to the process- 
ing of all vegetables except tomatoes at temperatures higher than 212°F. 
The risk of waste through spoilage and the danger of contamination with 
such bacteria as Cl. botulinum are too great. 

All the experimental work of the Bureau and the former Office of Home 
Economics is behind the tables of times and temperatures recommended 
in Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 1417, “Canning Fruits and Vegetables at 
Home.”’ Recently data from experiments extending over 10 years were 
summarized. The summary includes results on a total of 4,217 con- 
tainers of nonacid vegetables, meats, and fish. Of the 3,434 containers 
processed in the water bath at temperatures around 212°F., some at one 
continuous period and some intermittently, 48 per cent showed signs of 
spoilage. In many cases the whole lot of some one food spoiled. The 
foods most often lost were corn, lima beans, peas, meats, and fish. 

The steam-pressure method is represented by a total of 783 containers, 
of which 93, or 12 percent, spoiled. In many of these cases, however, the 
times and temperatures used were below those recommended today. 
When the 240 containers processed according to present methods are 
grouped together, only 5 containers, or approximately 2 per cent, showed 
spoilage. Contrasted with the results on the same kind of foods pro- 
cessed in the water bath, the advantages of the steam-pressure method are 
obvious. 

As a matter of economy, therefore, as well as a precaution against food 
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poisoning, which has sometimes resulted from home-canned food inade- 
quately processed, these data show the necessity for using high tempera- 
tures for foods low in acidity. 

A limited supply of the complete report of these canning experiments 
is available in mimeographed form on request to the Bureau.—MABEL 
STIENBARGER. 


=©>>THE BETTER HOMES IN AMERICA CAMPAIGN FOR 
1933. Twelve times Better Homes in America has groomed its thousands 
of chairmen for Better Homes campaigns; for this year, 1933, marks 
the twelfth nation-wide educational campaign for home improvement. 
National headquarters, located at 1653 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has ample assurance that during Better Homes Week, April 
23 to 30, thousands of new and remodeled houses, equipment and fur- 
nishings, exhibits and demonstrations will be shown. 

Forty-five of the forty-eight states already have well-established 
Better Homes committees which are sponsoring the work for 1933. 
These state committees have as chairmen men and women with state- 
wide experience in civic and educational affairs. Almost half of them 
are trained in home economics and actively engaged in home economics 
work. These state committees help to set up the state program and 
organize its work. Many sponsor state-wide radio programs on housing 
subjects in order to encourage new projects in community and county 
work and continue the interest from campaign to campaign. Others 
conduct Better Homes schools at which problems in housing are dis- 
cussed of immediate interest to families. In some states the state com- 
mittee organizes the communities and counties for the campaign, but 
in others the work goes on somewhat independently of the state com- 
mittees, and the local chairmen set the stage for demonstrations of 
immediate benefit to the families in the locality. 

Many projects already are under way for Better Homes Week. From 
Pittsburgh comes the report of the demonstration of one of the Buhl 
Foundation houses. The Buhl Foundation housing project, already 
familiar to many readers of the JouRNAL, is a development of moderately 
low-cost houses, architecturally desirable and attractive and well planned 
for families of down-town Pittsburgh. ‘The purpose of the Chatham 
Village, a Buhl Foundation project,” says the chairman, “‘is to so equip 
and furnish the house as to reduce to a minimum the labor and expenses 
of housekeeping and to encourage finer living standards and attractive- 
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ness.” The furnishings for this five-room house which cost $1,500 were 
selected and arranged by the senior students in the household economics 
department of Carnegie Institute of Technology. These students en- 
deavor to show that $1,500 will furnish a home for a moderately low- 
income family and provide necessary labor equipment. The furnishings 
are complete and include equipment, linens, and accessories for actual 
housekeeping. A detailed budget has been kept and an itemized 
account of the furnishings for each room. The students classified the 
requirements into first, second, and third considerations. ‘The first was 
that of labor-saving tools and equipment for the elimination of drudgery. 
The second consideration was that of physical comfort and health, and 
the third was given to the esthetic values that actually contribute so 
much to daily living. Every effort is made in this project by the college 
home economics girls to visualize the actual household tasks. 

From the Middle West comes the report that the Milwaukee commit- 
tee is planning a modern home to be built for about $6,000 embodying 
many new ideas and new materials. Schools, colleges, and the general 
public have been invited to visit this house during the various stages 
of construction to see the use made of these new materials. It is the 
hope that this house will give greater comfort at less cost than has 
been obtained in the typical homes of today. 

In the North, in Massachusetts, a house is being planned which will 
be in keeping with the average wage earner’s income in the community. 
In the South, in Louisiana, small homes are being arranged for demon- 
stration through the help of high school boys and girls in the school 
centers of a certain section of the state. The idea is to make these 
demonstration projects so practicable that repair work may be profitably 
tried out by the students in their own homes. 

Even though in 1932 there were in all parts of the country any number 
of economic handicaps, there was a decided increase in volume and in 
value over the campaign preceding, and there is reason to believe that 
still further increase will be seen this year. A noteworthy feature of 
this progress is that the cost of the individual demonstration house is 
steadily decreasing. Whereas in 1931 it averaged $4,600, in 1932 it had 
fallen to $2,800. 

It is encouraging to realize that the desire for home improvement 
never ends, and even more encouraging that the possibilities of such 
improvement are gradually reaching down into the lower income levels. 
—BLANCHE HALBERT. 


EDITORIAL 


=3@>>HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS AND THE EMER- 
GENCY. In the article on page 208 Miss Gillett acts as spokesman for 
the committee of the food and nutrition division of the American Home 
Economics Association whose appointment was announced on page 38 
of the January JouRNAL and whose other members are Dr. Mary S. Rose, 
Miss Mary Sweeny, Dr. Alice F. Blood, Dr. Lydia J. Roberts, and Dr. 
Marietta Eichelberger. The purpose of the committee, it will be remem- 
bered, is to serve teachers of home economics in the difficult task of ad- 
justing their work to the special needs of their communities in this 
time of stress. The first thing the committee attempted was to find 
out what is already being done and to pass on the results as encourage- 
ment and suggestion to others. The material that came in early 
enough to be summarized here is very far from complete, but quick action 
is so important that it seems wise to make prompt use of what there is, 
even though it includes only a few of the many well-planned, ingenious, 
self-sacrificing projects that have been springing into being all over the 
country. To prove that they are there, one needs only to glance over 
the news items in recent JOURNALS. 

In fact, we have robbed this month’s news from Iowa of a few sentences 
to strengthen this editorial. They are teachers’ comments of the reac- 
tions of the school girls to the emergency class work, and show that even 
this pedagogical cloud has a bit of silver lining: 


The interest shown by the girls is exceptionally good, even though the garments 
may not be their own. 

The usual subject matter is taught but I believe the greatest value of such work 
can be seen in the improved attitude of the girls. 

Girls take pride in their “thrift” garments and think of “hard times” as a real 
test of managerial ability and resourcefulness. 


If home economics can make the public see that it does thus change 
the attitudes of the girls who take it and if it can prove its social value in 
this critical period, it is not likely to be classed as an educational frill, 
even though it is a late comer in the school curriculum. We must see 
to it that the best practice becomes the general practice and also that the 
public understands what progressive home economics can and does 
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accomplish in service to its pupils and their families and to the whole 
community. 

Home economists are battling to maintain safe standards of living 
through many agencies besides the public schools. Those in the social 
service field have been hard at it since 1929—in fact, are always at it. 
Articles in the August number of the JouRNAL showed how home eco- 
nomics extension work was helping out in rural communities, and another 
paper on that theme is promised for an early issue. 


+@>>+GRADUATE STUDIES IN HOME ECONOMICS EDUCA- 
TION. The recent increase in the number of graduate studies in home 
economics education is a cause for gratification to all friends of the sub- 
ject. Whereas in 1919 only four institutions reported them, in 1932 
thirty-two institutions offered the master’s degree for work in home eco- 
nomics education, and one granted the doctor’s degree. Such growth 
has naturally revealed the desirability of some comprehensive program 
of research in this relatively new field. A similar need has been felt 
in practically all divisions of scientific research, both to make sure that 
the ground is covered as completely as possible and with a minimum of 
wasteful overlapping, and also to secure the adoption of generally ac- 
cepted technics which will make the findings more comparable and 
reliable. In the field of education the need for such a “‘planned economy” 
is considered even more important because in it advance depends largely 
on the contributions made by small, perhaps isolated studies. 

All this gives added significance to a new bulletin from the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. Its title is “Suggestions for Studies 
and Research in Home-Economics Education,” and it is listed as No. 166 
in the Board’s general series and No. 15 in the home economics series. 
The foreword tells us that it was prepared by Beulah I. Coon under the 
direction of Adelaide S. Baylor, and that they enjoyed the cooperation 
of many leaders in home economics education, notably Clara M. Brown 
and Regina M. Friant. 

The purpose of the bulletin is further indicated by its subtitle “Out- 
line of Projects Needing Investigation and Some Basic Considerations in 
Relation to Them.”’ The basic considerations are first taken up, among 
them the important one that some of the problems needing study might 
well be attacked cooperatively by workers in home economics subject 
matter, specialists in education, sociologists, and psychologists. 

The first chapter of the bulletin deals with standards for research in 
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home economics education and draws some distinction between research 
and service studies, that is, the more informal investigations of teachers’ 
problems. 

The facilities in institutions giving training for research in home eco- 
nomics education are then briefly outlined, together with the responsi- 
bility of the institution for selecting graduate students with an adequate 
background of training and experience. 

Perhaps the most valuable section is chapter 3, which gives a partial 
outline of the five fields of investigation and research in home economics 
education. These are listed as curriculum, methods of instruction, 
measurement, administration, education of leaders and supervision. 

An annotated bibliography of references comprises the fourth chapter. 
These have been carefully selected as suggestive to persons responsible 
for graduate programs in institutions of higher learning and to individ- 
uals carrying on or directing studies and research in home economics 
education fields. 

Finally come abstracts of theses in home economics education com- 
pleted during the year 1930-31, grouped according to the five fields given 
in the outline for further investigation. 

The bulletin is a careful and scholarly piece of work, done with thor- 
ough knowledge of actual needs and practical possibilities, and it should 
do much to coordinate and strengthen research and thus improve our 
judgments and procedures in home economics education. 


3@>>LABELS FOR BLANKETS. Just a year ago Mrs. Pauline 
Beery Mack told JourNAL readers of the promising attempts made to 
get manufacturers and retailers of blankets to adopt labels which would 
give the ordinary purchaser of such goods a better idea of their actual 
wool content. The prevalent practice was to allow the term “‘part wool’”’ 
to be used on a blanket that contained any wool at all, even if the propor- 
tion was too small to add to warmth or strength—a practice that naturally 
encouraged the unscrupulous dealer to reduce the proportion of wool 
below the point of usefulness and at the same time to run up his price in 
the hope that the mention of wool would suggest the value and quality 
given by larger proportions of that fiber. To overcome this difficulty a 
standard was proposed according to which no finished blanket containing 
less than five per cent wool should carry the word “wool” in any form, 
and the following specifications should be used on labels of blankets bear- 
ing the word “wool”’: 
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(a) Between 5 per cent and 25 per cent wool shall be labeled “part wool not less 


than 5 per cent wool.” 
(b) More than 25 per cent wool shall be labeled with the guaranteed (minimum) 


wool content in percentage. 
(c) Above 98 per cent wool shall be labeled “‘all wool.” 


The Bureau of Standards of the United States Department of Com- 
merce submitted this standard to manufacturers, distributors, and users, 
and on June 11 the Bureau announced that it had been accepted by a 
satisfactory majority and that “the commercial standard may be con- 
sidered effective for new production and clearance of existing stocks as of 
December 31, 1932.” 

In the light of this action it was disappointing to hear late in 1932 that 
the effective date had been postponed to April 1, 1933. The reason 
assigned was that many dealers were overstocked with “part wool” 
blankets containing less than five per cent of wool, and that to avoid 
loss on such goods they needed more time to dispose of them. Toa 
thoughtful consumer this action seems hardly in accord with the much 
advertised campaign for ‘‘quality merchandise’ by means of which 
business interests are hoping to break down “‘consumer resistance”’ and 
increase household buying. If the honest blanket labeling had been 
allowed to become effective with the new year, this fact could have been 
played up as an evidence of their anxiety to demonstrate the actual qual- 
ity of theirmerchandise. Asitis, postponing the effective date until this 
winter season for blanket buying is over makes everyone who knows the 
situation wonder whether any of the “‘quality’”’ advertising is sincere. 
It also raises the question whether still further postponement will be 
attempted and places on consumers the responsibility of expressing their 
desire to have the standard go into effect without further delay. Indi- 
viduals or groups wishing to use their influence to this end should write 
to Mr. L. R. Gilbert, Division of Trade Standards, Bureau of Standards, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C.,and to Mr. Channing 
E. Sweitzer, managing director, National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
225 West 34th Street, New York City. 

The American Home Economics Association protested against the post- 
ponement and will do the same in case there is any question of further 
delay. 

The standards for blankets were referred to in the new edition of the 
leaflet on blankets in the Association’s series on consumer purchasing, 
and December 31, 1932, was given as the effective date. The text of this 
leaflet, including that date, was reprinted in the December issue of the 
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Bulletin of the National Retail Dry Goods Association and of the Com- 
mercial Standards Monthly published by the United States Department 
of Commerce. 


>+@>>-THE GIRL SCOUTS COME OF AGE. On March 12, 1912, 
Mrs. Juliette Low established The Girl Scouts, Inc., the American coun- 
terpart of the English Girl Guides, whose work she had known and ad- 
mired through her friend Lord Baden-Powell, founder of the whole Scout 
movement. Returning from her annual visit to England with the Guide 
handbook in her luggage, she invited eleven young girls to tea at her home 
in Savannah, told them about what the English girls were doing, and 
helped them to form the “White Rose” patrol—the first unit of what by 
1932 had grown to be an organization of 276,855 active members and 
39,664 volunteer leaders. 

Their motto is ‘““Be Prepared,” and on joining each candidate, or Ten- 
derfoot, repeats the promise, “On my honor I will try to do my duty to 
God and my country, to help other people at all times, and to obey Girl 
Scout laws.” This threefold promise is symbolized by the three fingers 
extended in the Scout salute used by sister organizations the world over. 

The girls, who must be between ten and eighteen years old, are enrolled 
in troops, each troop with an adult captain appointed because of her 
special qualifications for leadership. The troops in turn are usually sub- 
divided into patrols of six or eight girls with a leader chosen by and from 
the group. The men and women at the head of things realize how 
well this system fits the “gang age” of the girls and how through it 
their natural tendency to go in cliques can be used to foster the ability 
to work and play together and to develop the habits of cooperation and 
loyalty on which their future usefulness as citizens will largely depend. 

How skillfully the program is made to develop an interest and skill in 
homemaking is described by Miss Kimball on page 195. The annual 
report for 1931 gives delightful pictures of girls cooking at home and in 
camps, tending babies, washing small brother’s hair, and learning to spin 
and garden; and its records show that a total of 64,078 badges were 
awarded for homemaking tasks, with over 11,000 each for housekeeper 
and cook and nearly 9,000 for home nurse. The most popular badge of 
all was that of health winner, and *3,946 girls gained this recognition for 
good health habits. 

Not the least important of Girl Scout policies is the emphasis placed 
on good leaders and the provision for developing them. In 1931 the 
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national organization arranged 451 training courses in its own national 
camps and schools, in other colleges, and under the sponsorship of local 
councils. Inthis way over 19,000 women were helped not only to acquire 
knowledge of Girl Scout technics but also how to understand girls, how 
“to keep alert and yet controlled the enthusiasm, courage, and curiosity 
which are the most precious possessions of youth.” 


@>>-HOME ECONOMICS ON THE AIR. The weekly Sunday 
evening radio program of the National Education Association will on 
March 26 include two talks bearing directly on home economics in the 
public schools. The general title is “The Practical Value of Home 
Economics in the School Curriculum.” Miss Bess Goodykoontz, assist- 
ant United States commissioner of education, will discuss it as applied 
to youth, and Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, assistant state commissioner of 
education in Albany, New York, as applied to adults. The talks will 
be broadcast over a nation-wide hook-up of the National Broadcasting 
Company at half-past six, eastern standard time. 

The radio talk which Dr. Lyons of the Brookings Institution and Mrs. 
Harris Baldwin, member of the American Home Economics Association 
committee on standardization of consumers’ goods, gave on January 7 
in the series arranged by the economics committee of the National Ad- 
visory Council on Radio in Education was of interest in connection with 
consumer purchasing, including both theoretical considerations and 
practical suggestions, especially as to the value of labels showing quality. 
The exact title was “How Shall We Buy in 1933?” Copies may be ob- 
tained from the University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, 
for 18 cents each, including postage; or it is available, along with the 
six other talks in the series, in an attractive volume that sells at one dollar 


a copy. 


RESEARCH 


IMBIBITION BY COTTON FIBERS OF WATER AND OF 
SOLUTIONS OF CHEMICAL REAGENTS 


GEORGE L. CLARK AND JULIA SOUTHARD! 


JHE gain or loss of moisture in a cotton fiber depends largely 
upon the space arrangement of the parts of which it is com- 
posed. The various parts of the fiber are held together by 
physical and chemical forces which vary in strength. These 
variations may be shown by the differential rates of solution of the 
different constituents which go to build up the fiber. By far the larger 
part of the fiber is composed of pure cellulose. The cellulose units 
themselves have a very definite building plan. Sponsler (1) was the 
first to advance the idea of cellulose being built up of long parallel 
chains comprised of smaller units within the larger ones. The smaller 
units, the glucose residues, or cellobiose units, are connected in chains 
through oxygen bonds in a direction parallel to the fiber axes. They are 
held together in bundles laterally by secondary or residual forces. The 
larger units or micelles are in turn held by weaker forces than those holding 
the unit structures together. Sponsler further stated that predictions 
concerning the behavior of cellulose and its derivatives on the basis of 
fine structure depended chiefly on the general structure of the micelles. 
The difference in kinds of forces acting in a longitudinal and in a lateral 
direction should give the fiber different properties in each direction. 
The property of swelling of the fiber is accounted for on this ground. 
Since cotton is not soluble in water it has a limited swelling capacity. 
Sheppard and Newsome (2) have studied extensively the moisture con- 
tent of cotton in equilibrium with different vapor pressures at constant 
temperature. They found that adsorption increased very rapidly in the 
neighborhood of saturation. Their measurements were made on standard 
cellulose (3) and on cotton linters. They found that unit cell measure- 
ments were larger on the a and 6 axes for hydrate cellulose than for stand- 
ard cellulose or for the linters, and accounted for it on the basis that 
“hydroxyl groups of the hydrate were less mutually satisfied so that 
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their attraction was increased for foreign polar molecules capable of 
dipole orientation.” It was further stated that both intra- and inter- 
micellar moisture was held by ultramicroscopic capillary spaces in the 
cotton fiber structure. A consideration of the development of the cotton 
fiber may help to explain the origin of the ultramicroscopic capillary 
spaces. The cotton hair grows to full length before the secondary thicken- 
ing occurs. The cellulose is presumably laid down as daily growth rings 
(4). It is conceivable that each daily layer of cellulose would bear 
different relationships to adjoining layers from those that would exist 
between one part and another of the same layer. Variations have been 
observed (5) in the uniformity of the cell wall. Balls (6) says that there 
is ample evidence that “the spiro-fibrillar structure suggests the cell wall 
to be a sponge-like structure with (in dry state) free air spaces therein.” 
The cell lumen and original cell wall probably contribute relatively large 
spaces for moisture. 

The first measurements in this experiment were made to determine if 
variations in moisture content would produce any change in the unit cell 
dimensions as measured by X-rays. 

Materials and procedure. Fibers of cotton were taken from seeds of 
a carefully selected locule in the cotton boll. This insured as uniform 
a specimen as it was possible to get. The raw fibers were paralleled and 
mounted over a pinhole which had a small humidity chamber built about 
it. The film holder was also enclosed in the humidity chamber, which 
was made from a 4-liter pyrex beaker. The humidity chamber was 
sealed and the cotton fibers were allowed to condition for one hour. 
Different concentrations of sulfuric acid were used to control the humidity 
over a range from practically 0 per cent to 100 per cent relative humidity. 
The values for humidity were secured from the International Critical 
Tables. 

Various methods were tried and discarded because it was found that 
the experimental errors were larger than the possible changes in cell di- 
mensions. 

Therefore it was decided to mount the fibers in the following manner: 
A chrome nickel wire 1 mm. in diameter was fitted across the groove in 
front of the pinhole. Then another bundle of the fibers which had been 
treated for one week in chloroform (7) to remove all fats, waxes, and 
resins (2) was made into as thin a flat parallel specimen as possible and 
wrapped closely about the wire in a spiralfashion. The advantage in this 
procedure was that the fibers as they adsorbed moisture extended outward 
in each direction equally and did not change the specimen to film distance, 
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while, because of the manner in which the fibers were mounted, the wire 
gave reference lines outside of the cotton rings, rings instead of arcs. 
With these precautions it was found that there were no changes in unit 
cell dimensions with changes in relative humidity. A similar specimen 
was soaked in water for two weeks and exposed, but it gave exactly the 
same dimensions for the unit cell as the two preceding films. There- 
fore it seems logical to conclude that if pure water enters the unit cell of 
cellulose at ordinary temperatures, it does not do so in sufficient quan- 
tities to change the cell dimensions. 

Measurements were made on the X-ray patterns represented in figures 
1 to4. Figure 1 shows the diffraction pattern of the fibers in an atmos- 
phere saturated with moisture; figure 2, the diffraction pattern of the 
same fibers in an atmosphere dried by 98 per cent concentrated sulfuric 
acid; figure 3, diffraction of fibers which were soaked in water 2 weeks, 
the unit cell dimensions remaining the same as in figures 1 and 2; figure 
4, a diffraction pattern of ordinary air-dry raw cotton, all unit cell di- 
mensions remaining the same. 

Large spacings corresponding to the dimensions of the micelle have 
been measured by Clark and Corrigan (8). Therefore it is probable that 
soft X-rays may be able to measure some of the smaller spacings which 
are entered by pure water. Other still larger units have been observed 
microscopically. Partially disintegrated cotton fibers were prepared in 
the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research by treating the raw 
fibers with a 0.04 per cent solution of ammonium thiocyanate. A micro- 
scopic study of this material showed that part of the substances of the 
cotton fiber are decidedly more soluble than other parts. Much of the 
outer wall appeared to have disintegrated, leaving long bundles of ap- 
parently round fibrille very much intact. So far as observed, the 
fibrille did not appear to show further subdivision in a like manner. 
Figure 5 shows one of the partially disintegrated fibers. It is supposed 
that each fibrilla is composed of long groups of micelles which in turn 
are composed of bundles of long polymerized cellulose molecules. These 
fibrille are possibly super-micelles observed by Seifriz (9) with a Spierer 
lens. 

Figure 6 shows a group of fibers more or less swollen by sulfuric acid, 
the fiber of especial interest being marked by an arrow. It will be ob- 
served that not only can the markings caused by the fibrilla be seen, but 
the cell lumen with contents is also plainly visible. Special interest 
is attached to the spirals which can be clearly seen winding around the 
fiber. The closeness of these spirals seems to depend to a considerable 
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X-RAY DIFFRACTION PATTERNS OF COTTON 
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PHOTOMICROGRAPHS OF CoTTON (FIGURES 5, 6, AND 7) AND VISCOSE (FIGURE 8&) 
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extent upon the degree of swelling which the fiber has undergone. Had 
this fiber been sufficiently dissolved to break at the point where it is 
most swollen, the upper part would probably have snapped suddenly 
back and have twisted rapidly as would a spring released from tension. 
The length would have been decreased, the diameter much increased, and 
spirals would have been much closer together. The fiber itself would 
have twisted around and around very rapidly until it reached a certain 
degree of swelling and also of solution. The spirals do not swell as the 
rest of the cell wall does and sometimes may cause the phenomenon 
shown in figure 7. 

The sample shown in figure 7 was prepared by swelling the fibers in 
a 15 per cent glycerine solution of sulfuric acid and staining them with 
a very dilute solution of zinc chloro-iodide. The cell lumen is very 
distinct because it is more dense than the rest of the fiber with the ex- 
ception of the spirals which wind irregularly about the fibers like tight 
strings about soft swollen tissue. The twined appearance of the cell 
lumen was produced by the twisting of the fiber as it swelled. The spirals 
appear at the time the swelling occurs. The swelling of the cotton fiber 
is differential. ‘The lumen probably swells very little. if at all. Besides 
the twisting of the fiber which results in a spiral appearance of the lumen, 
the fiber often laps completely back upon itself and again twists exactly 
as does a tightly twisted cord when the tension is reduced. 

Figure 8 represents a fiber of viscose swollen with exactly the same 
reagents that were used for the cotton fibers in figure 7. There are none 
of the interesting structural differences in swelling and differential rates 
of solution which are observed in cotton fibers. 

It seems probable that the fiber of regenerated cellulose might behave 
very much like a single fibril and that the structure of the two might be 
very similar, both chemically and physically. At any rate, it is quite 
evident that the cotton fiber has a very complex structure aside from its 
X-ray structure. Numerous investigators have reported observations 
on the separate parts of the fiber, but no one has offered an adequate 
explanation for the separation of daily growth rings into fibrille. If 
fibrille were perfectly parallel they would give a pattern similar to that 
of ramie or jungle cotton where the fibrillz are laid duwn parallel to the 
central axis. Sutermeister (10) has pointed out that this property of 
cotton fibers to separate into fibrils is of possible importance in their 
classification. 

These observations on partially dissolved cotton fibers indicate that 
relatively large spaces and porous materials other than cellulose exist 
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between the apparently cylindrical fibrille as they are held together in 
the fiber. Assuming this to be true, it offers a ready explanation for 
much of the “where” in moisture regain of cotton fibers. Sheppard and 
Newsome (2) have shown the moisture regain of native cellulose to be 
17.5 while that of regenerated celluloses is much less. The regenerated 
celluloses do not contain fibrille nor the same spatial relationships in the 
fiber, even though unit structures may be identical. Neither do the 
regenerated celluloses contain the minute traces of materials other than 
cellulose, some of which are supposed to be very hygroscopic. 

Conclusions. The dimensions of the unit cell of cotton cellulose are 
not changed by the moisture taken up at ordinary conditions of tem- 
perature and pressure. The water is held superficially and is intermi- 
cellar, not intramicellar. A study of the structure of the cotton fiber 
based on the difference in solubilities of the various parts of the fiber 
offers a possible explanation for the regain of cotton. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
NEW BOOKS 


Home Ownership, Income and Types of 
Dwellings. Reports ofthe Committees 
on Home Ownership and Leasing, Rela- 
tionship of Income and the Home, and 
Types of Dwellings. Edited by Jonn 
M. Gries and James Forp. Assisted 
by James S. Taytor. Washington, 
D. C.: The President’s Conference on 
Home Building and Home Ownership, 
1932, pp. 230, $1.15. 

The first of the three reports included 
in this volume presents the advantages 
and problems of home ownership, its 
relation to the business cycle, and means 
of safeguarding home investments; it also 
takes up the special problems of renting 
as these appear both to the tenant and 
to the landlord. 

The Committee on the relationship of 
income and home, recognizing that home 
ownership is largely a matter of choice 
for higher income groups and out of the 
question for city families of substandard 
income, attempted to throw light on the 
difficult question of the level at which it 
becomes a practical possibility. Besides 
assembling available data on income dis- 
tribution and family housing expendi- 
tures, on low-cost housing projects, and 
on the proportion of owned and rented 
homes of various values, it conducted a 
study of home ownership in Buffalo, 
including case studies of ten home-pur- 
chasing families. 

The committee on types of dwellings 
classified types and varieties of dwellings; 
set up essential and desirable character- 
istics of good housing; considered housing 


needs as influenced by composition and 
occupation of the population, community 
environment, and similar factors; and 
studied family types and housing trends. 


Farm and Village Housing. Report of 
the Committee on Farm and Village 
Housing, ALBERT RUSSELL MANN, 
Chairman. Prepared for the Commit- 
tee by Bruce L. Metvin. Edited by 
Joun M. Gries and James Forp. 
Washington, D. C.: The President’s 
Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership, 1932, pp. 293, $1.15. 
The principal divisions of this, the 

longest of all the Conference reports, deal 
with farm and village housing conditions, 
design and construction, farmstead plan- 
ning and beautification, and economic 
and educational aspects. Also included 
are a survey of agencies promoting better 
rural housing, a study of housing condi- 
tions among the Indians, and a list of 
references. The volume is invaluable to 
those concerned with rural life because 
it is the only one in which our rural hous- 
ing is systematically and comprehen- 
sively treated. 


Housing Objectives and Programs. Gen- 
eral Sessions of the Conference and 
Reports of the Correlating Commit- 
tees. Edited by Jonn M. Gries and 
James Forp. Washington, D. C.: 
The President’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership, 1932, 
pp. 345, $1.15. 

This final volume of the Conference 
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reports in a sense summarizes the aims, 
accomplishments, and recommendations 
of its officers and committees. The ad- 
dresses by President Hoover, Secretary 
Wilbur, and Mrs. Jane Deeter Rippin 
may be said to present the general phi- 
losophy of the Conference, while the 
reports of the six correlating committees 
translate its findings into suggestions for 
technological developments, legislation 
and administration, standards and objec- 
tives, education and service, organization 
programs, and research. The inclusion 
of the program of the Conference sessions, 
the lists of Conference personnel and 
committees, and the detailed index fur- 
ther aid to make the book a valuable 
general guide to Conference work. 


Child Psychology. By Burorp J. Joun- 
SON. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. 
Thomas, 1932, pp. 439, $4. 

Child development and behavior dis- 
cussed mainly from the point of view of 
the author’s own observation but with 
due reference to other authorities, when 
their opinion conflicts with hers. The 
style is fairly technical, but the presenta- 
tion is clear so that the book is readable 
to the layman. The author is professor 
of psychology and director of the Child In- 
stitute at the Johns Hopkins University. 


Growth and Development of the Child. 
PartI. General Considerations. Re- 
port of the Committee on Growth and 
Development, KENNETH D. BLACKFAN, 
Chairman. White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection. New 
York: The Century Co., 1932, pp. 377, 
$3. 

This is the introductory volume in the 
series of four which represent the report 
of the committee on growth and develop- 
ment. It focalizes largely on normal 
growth but deals also with the obstacles 
which may be imposed by disease and by 
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socio-economic circumstances. It also 
indicates where further knowledge and 
research are needed. Many sections 
bear on home economics, not only those 
dealing directly with physiological and 
psychological development but also those 
which discuss the influence of athletics, 
light, atmospheric conditions, housing, 
and other factors of home life. 


The Children’s Judge. Frederick Picker- 
ing Cabot. By M.A. DEWotreE Howe. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1932, pp. 162, $1.75. 

This biography of the second justice 
of the Boston Juvenile Court and first 
president of its affiliated Judge Baker 
Foundation sets its “study of new Eng- 
land character embodied in a personality 
of rare charm, modesty, and usefulness” 
against the family and social background 
of a prominent but simply-living Boston 
“clan” and at the same time reveals the 
qualities of sympathy, earnestness, humor 
and sensitiveness to beauty which made 
his special career so distinguished. 
Judge Cabot will also be remembered as 
the chairman of the committee on delin- 
quency in the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection. The book 
might furnish class reference reading on 
family relationships, on community ser- 
vice, and on child delinquency. 


Manual for Food Preparation Study. By 
FLorANcCE B. Kinc. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1933, pp. 111, 
$1.50. 

Starting on the theory that the func- 
tion of a college course in food prepara- 
tion is not to develop accomplished cooks 
but rather to teach the principles that 
underlie the practical uses of food, this 
volume attempts “‘to assemble and de- 
velop experimental studies of the differ- 
ent foodstuffs and foods, so that their 
cemposition and physical and chemical 
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properties may be known and their re- 
actions anticipated before they are com- 
bined into the complex systems known as 
recipes, the development of which makes 
up so many courses in food preparation.” 
The typographical set-up and loose-leaf 
binding are planned to avoid the use of 
notebooks by providing blanks for re- 
cording observations and allowing the 
insertion of further notes and summaries. 


Furnishings and Equipment for Residence 
Halls. By Mary pE GARMO BRYAN 
and Erra H. Hanpy. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1933, pp. 
95, $1. 

A compact discussion of important 
items of furnishings and equipment for 
food and house departments serving 
groups of 60, 150, and 400. Kitchens, 
dining rooms, study bedrooms, social 
rooms, and laundries are included, and 
points in construction and durability are 
indicated which should influence pur- 
chase. Approximate prices are given to 
assist in establishing a depreciation figure 
or per capita furnishing cost figure. A 
bulletin of value to students in institution 
management, to managers of residence 
halls, and to purchasing agents, deans, 
and other officers concerned with prob- 
lems of furnishings and equipment. 


Educational Broadcasting. A Bibliogra- 
phy. By Ropert LINGEL. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1932, 
pp. 162, $1.50. 

A comprehensive bibliography as- 
sembled for the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Radio in Education by an experi- 
enced bibliographer of the New York 
Public Library with the cooperation of 
specialists in the subject. The refer- 
ences are classified under some 150 heads, 
among them such special topics as adult 
education, classroom instruction, health, 
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home economics, and teaching, also 
many countries and organizations. There 
is an appendix on radio law and an index 
of authors. 


Radio and Education. Edited by LEVER- 
ING Tyson. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1932, pp. 306, $3. 
This volume of the proceedings of the 

second annual assembly of the National 

Advisory Council on Radio in Education 

brings together papers and discussions 

that reflect a year’s progress in educa- 
tional radio programs; their management 
and publicity; cooperation with schools, 
libraries, churches, and rural communi- 
ties; and the vexed question of radio ad- 
vertising. The whole book is important 
to home economists who wish to familiar- 
ize themselves with methods of educa- 
tional broadcasting, and their special 
field is touched on in committee reports 
such as those on psychology, vocational 
guidance, and parent education and in 

Robert Lynd’s paper on “Education in 

the Backward Art of Spending Money.” 


Standardization of Consumers’ Goods. 
An Aid to Consumer Buying. By 
JessreE V. Cores. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1932, pp. 323, 
$3. 

To be reviewed. 


Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
Volume VIII, January 1929-June 1932. 
Edited by Atice M. DoucGan and 
BERTHA JoeL. Managing Editor, 
Justine M. Stor. New York: The 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1932, pp. 
2834, sold on the service basis. 

This latest cumulative volume in 

a series invaluable to readers and research 

workers includes the subjects and authors 

of the complete contents of 1,047 periodi- 
cals, among them the JouURNAL or Home 

EcoNnoMIcs. 
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ABSTRACTS 


FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Foods and Nutrition Division and the Food Economics 
Section, Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


Oysters and anemia, E. J. Coutson, H. 
Levine, and R. E. REMINGTON. Am. 
J. Pub. Health 22, No. 11 (1932, Nov.) 
pp. 1141-1146. 

Earlier studies by Levine, Remington, 
and Culp showed that oysters were very 
effective in curing the nutritional anemia 
developed in rats by means of a milk diet. 
The present investigation was carried on 
to determine the iron, copper, and manga- 
nese content of oysters obtained from 
all important producing areas on the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts of the United 
States. Results showed that the oyster 
was excelled only by liver in the amount 
of iron and copper which it furnishes. A 
110 gm. serving of oyster would give 
about 2 per cent of the calories and 41 
per cent of the iron required daily by 
adults.—E. P. D. 


The transmission of vitamin A from 
parents to young in mammals, W. J. 
Dann. Biochem. J. 26, No. 4 (1932) 
pp. 1072-1080. 

The authors have found, by the colori- 
metric method of estimation, that the 
vitamin A content of the liver of the rat 
and rabbit at birth is small and cannot 
be increased by feeding the mother a diet 
rich in carotene during gestation. The 
amount of vitamin A in the liver of the 
rat when weaned was ordinarily several 
times larger and was more variable than 
at birth. It was dependent to some ex- 
tent on the mother’s diet during lactation. 

The authors conclude that since man 
and rat possess placentas of the same 
type the transmission of vitamin A from 
mother to young may be assumed to be 
similar in both, and that with human 


beings as with rats the best way to 
provide the young with a reserve of 
vitamin A is to dose them directly.— 
G. M. D. 


The antiricketic potency of eggs from 
hens receiving massive doses of acti- 
vated ergosterol, F. G. McDonaLp 
and O. N. Massencate. J. Biol. 
Chem. 99, No. 1 (1932, Dec.) pp. 79- 
83. 

Irradiated ergosterol administered to 
pullets in doses 10,000 times as potent in 
vitamin D as cod-liver oil increased the 
antirachitic value of the egg-yolk oil 
only 185 times. The birds receiving 
these massive doses of vitamin D lost 
weight and their general appearance 
became poor. This yolk oil fed to baby 
chicks in amounts equivalent to as much 
as 25 per cent of cod-liver oil, based on 
rat tests, was less effective than 2 per 
cent of cod-liver oil.—E. P. D. 


The fate of the antirachitic factor in the 
chicken. II. The effectiveness of the 
factor administered by mouth and 
intraperitoneally, W. C. RussELL, 
M. W. Taytor, and D. E. Witcox. 
J. Biol. Chem. 99, No. 1 (1932, Dec.) 
pp. 109-118. 

Vitamin D in the form of cod-liver oil 
or irradiated ergosterol was adminis- 
tered by injection and by capsule to 
chicks. The bone ash percentages of the 
respective groups were the same and 
the blood serum calcium values normal, 
while the inorganic phosphorus values for 
the capsule-fed chicks were high. The 
injected birds lost more weight. Both 
the weight and bone ash percentages 
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were less in the ergosterol group than in 
those given cod-liver oil.—E. P. D. 


Studies on vitamin G (Be) with special 
reference to protein intake, H. C. 
SHERMAN and I. A. DerBicny. J. 
Biol. Chem. 99, No. 1 (1932, Dec.) 
pp. 165-171. 

Experimental data have been collected 
which indicate that when vitamin G de- 
ficient diets are fed to rats growth may 
be influenced by the level of protein 
intake but vitamin G appears to be the 
first limiting factor.—E. P. D. 


The vitamin A and the vitamin E con- 
tent of field-cured and artificially- 
cured alfalfa hay, I. L. HatHaway, 
H. P. Davis, and R. R. GRAVEs. 
Nebr. Agr. Exp’t Sta. Research Bull. 
62 (1932, Oct.) pp. 15. 

Rat experiments conducted for the 
purpose of comparing the vitamin con- 
tents of field-cured and artificially-cured 
alfalfa hay showed the latter to be richer 
in vitamin E, while no difference in their 
vitamin A content was found. Since 
only 3 per cent of the field-cured product 
was necessary for good growth and 20 
per cent for good reproduction, livestock 
fed on a good grade of the field-cured 
product should not lack either of these 
vitamins.—E. P. D. 


The chemistry of cooking. II. On the 
critical temperature in cooking the 
sweet potato. O. Srnopa and S. 
Kopera. Biochem. J. 26, No.3 (1932) 
pp. 650-657. 

In this study to determine the lowest 
temperature at which the sweet potato 
may be cooked and to confirm the chem- 
ical changes of the carbohydrates the 
methods of cooking were stewing and 
steaming; the time periods for stewing 
were 20 minutes, 1 hour, and 2 hours, and 
for steaming 2 hours. When cooked at 
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70° to 80°C. the sweet potato became 
agreeably edible and the starch under- 
went partial hydrolysis. At higher tem- 
peratures the formation of polysac- 
charides seemed to begin at the cost of 
soluble sugars, although this change was 
sometimes marked by continued hydroly- 
sis when the starch content of the sample 
is too high, when the moisture content 
is too low, or when the cooking is pro- 
longed. To obtain a good edible prod- 
uct the authors recommend steaming 
sweet potatoes at 100°C. unless the 
potato has a high content of starch or 
low content of water, when boiling with 
plenty of water is preferable—F. B. K. 


An automatic method for measuring gas 
production and expansion in doughs, 
M. C. Markey and C. H. BAImey. 
Cereal Chem. 9, No. 6 (1932, Nov.) 
pp. 591-594. 

The mechanism described registers 
automatically the expansion of doughs. 
Air displaced by the expanding dough is 
conducted into a bell jar partly filled 
with water on the surface of which a 
buoy is floated. A siphon tube attached 
to the buoy has an outlet exterior to the 
bell jar. Water in the bell jar is in hy- 
draulic equilibrium with water in an 
outer jar. As air enters the bell jar, the 
water is lowered and the siphon dis- 
charges water until the hydraulic balance 
is restored. The discharged water is 
proportional to the volume of displaced 
air and can be readily recorded on a 
kymograph chart by collecting the water 
in a cylinder equipped with a float and 
stylus.—M. C. S. 


The comparative composition of brown 
and polished rice. The losses in ma- 
terial due to polishing, J. A. LECLERc. 
Cereal Chem. 9, No. 6 (1932, Nov.) pp. 
600-602. 

Proximate analyses of five samples of 
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brown rice and an equal number of 
polished rice samples from the same lots 
of grain show that while the loss of 
weight is only about 10 per cent, the 
milling process removes about 70 per 
cent of the ash and 80 to 90 per cent of 
the crude fiber and fat. One sample of 
brown and one of polished glutinous 
rice were also analyzed and showed 
losses in similar proportion.—C. C. 


Some factors which affect gas production 
during dough fermentation, W. L. 
HEALD. Cereal Chem 9, No. 6 (1932, 
Nov.) pp. 603-616. 

The data presented indicate that the 
factors which increase gas production in 
dough are: increased percentages of 
yeast, sugar and diastatic malts when the 
diastase in flour does not furnish enough 
sugar for yeast growth, yeast foods up to 
certain amounts depending on_per- 
centage of yeast in formula, and elevated 
temperatures up to 95°F. 

The factors which decrease gas pro- 
duction were found to be: salt, excessive 
amounts of yeast foods, and excessively 
elevated temperatures above 100°F. 

Factors which seem to have no effect 
on gas production in doughs are: sugar 
and diastatic malts if flour contains 
sufficient diastase, high speed mixing, 
and absorption between the limits which 
would be used in ordinary dough fermen- 
tation.—M. C. S. 


Sterilization of fruit juices by filtration, 
I. D. C. Carpenter, C. S. PEDER- 
son, and W. F. WatsH. Ind. Eng. 
Chem. 24, No. 11 (1932, Nov.) pp. 
1218-1223. 

It is quite possible to sterilize fruit 
juices by filtration through the com- 
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mercial size Seitz germ-proofing filter 
and to obtain a sparkling clear product if 
proper operating conditions are ob- 
served.—R. L. 


Consistency changes in starch pastes, 
GeorGE V. Ceasar. Ind. Eng. Chem. 
24, No. 12 (1932, Dec.) pp. 1432- 
1435. 

A new method of obtaining a continu- 
ous record of the consistency of a starch 
paste is described and data are given on 
the changes in commercial grades of 
tapioca flour, sago, corn, potato, and 
wheat starches. A study of these charts 
reveals striking similarities and dis- 
similarities. Potato starch and tapioca 
are practically identical in their gela- 
tinization range; corn and sago also 
gelatinize approximately together (at a 
temperature range about 10°F. higher 
than potato and tapioca) but differ to a 
marked extent thereafter; wheat starch 
commences to gelatinize at the tem- 
perature of potato and tapioca, but the 
thickening process is comparatively slow, 
a paste temperature of 185°F. marking 
the peak. At this temperature the con- 
sistency of tapioca has been reduced 
approximately 70 per cent, potato 69 
per cent, sago 62 per cent, and corn 29 
per cent. Microscopic examination of 
the wheat paste at 185°F. shows the cells 
to be practically intact. Above that 
point a very rapid thinning occurs in 
both the wheat and the corn, accom- 
panied by marked cell rupture. The 
cells of tapioca, potato, and sago are 
relatively fragile. 

The effect of aqueous alkali upon 
tapioca pastes and the latest theories 
respecting the behavior of starch in 
water are also given.—R. L. 
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HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 


Contributed by the Home Economics Education Service, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education 


GENERAL 


Do objective tests measure understand- 
ing in United States history, W. A. 
Saucier. Educ. Method 12, No. 3 
(1932, Dec.) pp. 161-164. 

Two types of examination questions 
reported by Weaver and Traxler in the 
School Review for November, 1931, are 
criticized in the light of the objectives 
set for the subject to be tested and the 
form of questions used. The statement 
is made that “if learning history is con- 
sidered as creating, organizing, compre- 
hending, judging, the examination se- 
lected must provide a real opportunity to 
participate in the actual process of per- 
forming these very same mental opera- 
tions.” 


Can we be creative in supervision, 
Ernest A. MEtsBy. Corrective and 
creative supervision, J. R. SHANNON. 
Educ. Method 12, Nos. 3 and 4 (1932, 
Dec. and 1933, Jan.) pp. 129-133, 
193-197. 

Professor Melby declares supervision 
cannot be creative any more than it has 
been democratic or scientific but what 
we need is “creative educational leader- 
ship” which involves not “inspection or 
demonstration” but rather ‘stimulation 
and assistance to teachers who are them- 
selves engaged in the improvement of 
their own teaching.’”’ Mr. Shannon dis- 
tinguishes between corrective super- 
vision in which the effort is made to bring 
the individual teachers’ traits and tech- 
nics up to the general level of proficiency 
of the faculty as a whole and creative 
supervision in which attention is cen- 
tered on “‘the faculty as a whole for the 
purpose of elevating groups of teachers 


to higher levels of efficiency by means of 
yearly creative projects.” 


Teachers visit homes in summer, RUTH 
FREEGARD. School & Society 36, No. 
936 (1932, Dec. 17) pp. 793-794. 
The summer project supervision in 

home economics in Michigan in 1932 
required one month’s summer work by 
fifty teachers who supervised over 2,500 
home projects. This year students from 
two of the teacher-training institutions 
went with these teachers on one or more 
of their supervisory visits and as pro- 
spective teachers learned something 
about the home problems of the high 
school pupils and saw some of the possi- 
bilities in the supervision of home proj- 
ects. The teacher herself gains more 
understanding and resourcefulness and 
sees more clearly the ways by which her 
school work can be made to function 
effectively in the homes of her pupils 
by these home contacts. 


Educational policy and _ international 
justice, D. A. Prescott. School & 
Society 36, No. 933 (1932, Nov. 12) 
pp. 609-617. 

The psychological processes by which 
attitudes are formed are said to consist 
of five elements, each of which is de- 
scribed and illustrated by the activities 
in a school in London. The dominating 
goals for these eleven- to fifteen-year-old 
children seemed to be perfecting certain 
technics of thinking and building up such 
a body of ethical principles as would 
influence conduct and judgment. The 
steps in the guidance of the children are 
presented as suggestive of “educational 
methods which American schools might 
do well to adopt.” 
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Adequacy of salaries paid to Oakland 
school teachers, R. E. RuTLEDGE and 
Emity H. Huntincton. State of 
California Dep't Educ. Bull. No. 11 
(1932, June) pp. 24. 

After a study of the salaries and ex- 
penditures of teachers in Oakland in 
1931, budgets were worked out to show 
a picture of the amounts and kinds of 
commodities which could be purchased 
at the present maximum and modal 
salaries for three typical groups—a 
married man teacher with a wife and two 
children, a high school woman teacher 
with one dependent, an elementary school 
woman teacher with one dependent. 
The summary emphasizes the fact that 
$235 a month will enable a woman 
teacher with one dependent to live at a 
comfort-and-savings standard suitable 
to her professional status, that $100 more 
a month is needed fora married man with 
two children, and that $2,460 a year for 
a single woman teacher with one de- 
pendent is near the minimum for meet- 
ing her obligations as a teacher at the 
price levels in Oakland existing in the fall 
of 1931. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


A history of home economics in the 
Georgia State College for Women, 
Ciara W. Hasstocx. Bull. Ga. State 
Coll. for Women 17, No. 7, Milledge- 
ville, Georgia. 

The bill to found Georgia Normal 
and Industrial College was passed in 
1888. The domestic department, one 
of four principal departments, was in- 
cluded to prepare Georgia girls ‘‘to be 
skillful and expert in those domestic 
arts that lie at the foundation of all 
successful housekeeping and home- 
making.”’ It included a cooking school, 
a school of dressmaking, and the home 
department. In 1892 it began to train 
teachers of cooking, and in 1906-7 two- 
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year normal courses in domestic art and 
domestic science were offered. In 1918- 
20 a four-year course leading to the 
B.S. degree in home economics was in- 
stituted. Approximately 1,650 students 
have been graduated in home economics 
from this institution. It is said to be 
the influence of home economics work 
in this institution which first inspired 
Senator Hoke Smith to become a joint 
author of both the Smith-Lever and the 
Smith-Hughes laws. 


College and university teaching. J. 
Higher Educ. 3, No. 9 (1932, Dec.). 
This number is entirely devoted to 

articles written by members of the Com- 

mittee on College and University Teach- 
ing of the American Association of 

University Professors and deals with the 

aims and procedures of the committee 

and the point of view of chairmen of 
different subcommittees. 


A home appreciation course, Lira HInDE- 
MAN LUEBBERS. Prac. Home Econ. 
11, No. 1 (1933, Jan.) pp. 15, 25. 

A course for college men and women, 
offered to sophomores, juniors, and 
seniors, includes social relations, clothing 
and its relation to personality, friend- 
ships, engagements and marriages, health 
and nutrition, meal service, food costs, 
budgeting, home management and stand- 
ards of living, child care, house furnish- 
ing and equipment. The students at 
Albion College, Michigan, feel it has 
“filled many gaps” in their education. 


Classroom difficulties of beginning teach- 
ers, PALMER A. JOHNSON and J. G. 
Umstatrp. School Rev. 40, No. 9 
(1932, Nov.) pp. 682-686. 

A study of the chief classroom diffi- 
culties of beginning teachers was made 
with 119 superintendents in Minnesota 
on the basis of frequency of occurrence. 
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Difficulties were found to include in- 
adequate knowledge of the pupil, in- 
adequate command of customary teach- 
ing procedures, inadequate command of 
the more recent teaching procedures, 
inability to adapt subject matter, in- 
adequate general and special scholarship, 
inadequate command of the adminis- 
trative functions of teaching, and de- 
ficiencies in personality traits. The 
greatest difficulties centered in the in- 
dividual pupil as a unit; they included 
giving him remedial instruction, using 
test results and diagnostic testing, adapt- 
ing subject matter to the needs of the 
individual, and training in habits of 
study. 


Household engineering, CARLETON J. 
LynpeE. Teachers Coll. Record 34, 
No. 1 (1932, Oct.) pp. 53-58. 

The need for courses in household 
engineering for homemakers is described, 
the purpose of courses given and the 
types of tests for equipment used in two 
courses offered at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, listed. ‘The 
student is asked to assume the attitude 
of a purchaser and to answer for each 
type of appliance the questions ‘which 
is the best for the money?’ And ‘why?’”’ 


Follow-up study of Indiana State Teach- 
ers College graduates for 1931. A 
study of the preparation and employ- 
ment of the 573 graduates for the 
year 1931-32, RoBert K. DEvricks. 
Teachers Coll. J.4, No. 2 (1932, Nov.) 
pp. 193-202. 

Seventy-six per cent of the graduates 
from the 92 per cent available were em- 
ployed in teaching. Eighty-three per cent 
of the 24 graduates in home economics 
secured teaching positions. Most of 
the licenses obtained by home economics 
teachers were combined with licenses to 
teach other subjects and most of the 
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positions obtained were “combination” 
positions. 


Research for teachers in training, LAURA 
CuHaAssELL Toops. Teachers Coll. 
Record 34, No. 3 (1932, Dec.) pp. 228- 
234. 

Since progress in teaching is to some 
extent dependent upon research by 
teachers themselves, a cooperative re- 
search program participated in by teach- 
ers in training will help to interest them 
in research possibilities and give them 
insight into the technics needed. The 
plan used with a group of prospective 
nursery school teachers shows how the 
student teachers were guided to become 
familiar with the problem, with the 
studies previously made which bear on 
the problem and with the technics of 
investigation which could be used, and 
guided in conducting their part of the 
larger research program. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A survey of popular plans for instruction, 
Cray J. Daccetr and FLORENCE A. 
Peterson. Educ. Admin. & Super. 
18, No. 7 (1932, Oct.) pp. 499-522. 
Seven different plans of instruction are 

briefly reviewed, giving the history, ob- 

jectives, requisites, procedure, advan- 
tages, and disadvantages together with 

a short bibliography regarding each. 

The Morrison Plan, the Winnetka Plan, 

the Dalton Plan, the Platoon System 

are among those reviewed. 


Home economics education and the 
home, ALICE SAE Nopa. Hawaii Educ. 
Rev. 21, No 4 (1932, Dec.) p. 111. 
The influence of home economics edu- 

cation is shown in terms of such changes 

in homes and families in the Islands as 
efficiency in conducting household duties, 
budgeting the income, economical pur- 
chasing, increase in the use of milk, 
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economical and artistic reconditioning 
of rooms. 


Home activities for general education in 
an integrated school program, Cora M. 
WincHeELit. Prac. Home Econ. 10, 
No. 12 (1932, Dec. ) pp. 381, 398. 
Home economics needs to become a 

more vital part of an integrated school 
program where subject divisions are 
little emphasized and few skills and 
technics in the subject are taught, but 
where the essentials concerned with 
home living and homemaking are used 
to “develop ideas and concepts impor- 
tant for all in their daily living.” 


Report of the cooperative studies com- 
mittee, CaRLoTTA C. GREER. Prac. 
Home Econ. 11, No. 1 (1933, Jan.) p. 8. 
A brief report is given of the year’s 

activities of the committee on “nutrition 
education in the public schools.” Its 
status had been reported previously and 
the four means being used to “bring to 
every child the fundamentals of good 
food practice” are here discussed. 


Plans characterized by the unit assign- 
ment, Roy A. Brttetr. School Re. 
40, No. 9 (1932, Nov.) pp. 653-668. 
A member of the staff of the National 

Survey of Secondary Education studied 

teaching procedures characterized by the 

unit assignment to determine distinguish- 
ing characteristics, actual practices in 
outstanding schools using the procedure, 
and variations of the practice from de- 
scriptions of the procedure. He found 
lack of differentiation in practice among 
schools using ten different plans, in- 
cluding project method, problem method, 
contract plan, Dalton plan, and others, 
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but felt that the unit assignment idea 
offers great promise in meeting in- 
dividual differences of pupils. 


FOREIGN 


Home economics in education, M. D. 
Kipp. Educ. Gaz. 26, Nos. 8 and 
10 (1932, Sept. and Oct.) pp. 161-162, 
193-194. 

A review is given of the evolution of 
home economics instruction in Europe 
and Great Britain and a detailed account 
of its development in New South Wales. 
Greek, Roman, and Early Church em- 
phasis on the education of girls in weav- 
ing, sewing, and needlework was not 
changed until the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, when by 1868 do- 
mestic economy was included in teach- 
ers’ examinations and domestic relation- 
ships were thought worthy of “more 
special study than the manipulative 
processes which were introduced later.” 


The school course in domestic science, 
MARGARET WeEDDEL. JHousecraft 6, 
No. 12 (1932, Dec.) pp. 317-322. 
This paper, read at the meeting of 

the Education Section of the British 

Association in September, urges more 

study of the effect of different methods 

of teaching on the results attained. 

The training in poise, control, deftness, 

orderliness, the fuller understanding of 

our surroundings, their historical de- 
velopment and present significance, and 
the development of adaptability, ability 
to organize and plan are stressed. The 
author urges more research on the study 
of apparatus and methods in relation to 
fatigue and accomplishment of children 
and on tests for achievement. 
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THE HOUSE, ITS EQUIPMENT AND MANAGEMENT 


Houses cannot be built like automobiles, 
A. T. Nortu. Am. Architecture 142, 
No. 2614 (1932, Dec.) pp. 18-20. 
While it is agreed that the production 

of better and less expensive housing in- 

volves use of new building methods and 

materials, the author stresses the im- 

portance of retaining the social and 

spiritual values which architecture alone 
can insure. 


The small house of the future, L. E. 
Otsen. Architect & Eng. 111, No. 3 
(1932, Dec.) pp. 55-58. 

An architect discusses his reasons for 
believing that savings in costs in future 
small houses will come through elimina- 
tion of non-essentials in design, from 
shop fabrication of the interior, and 
lessened financing costs, rather than 
changes in exterior wall materials. 


Tagung des Deutschen Staatsbiirgerin- 
nenverbandes [The convention of the 
German League of Women Citizens], 
Dr. A.M.Wissporrr. Deutsche Haus- 
frau 17, No. 11 (1932, Nov. 15) pp. 
166-168. 

At the recent convention of the 
German League of Women Citizens in 
Stuttgart special attention was paid to 
the possibilities of suburban living for 
unemployed and their families as an aid 
to maintaining physical and moral 
health. The idea is for houses to be 
built by the unemployed themselves; 
technical conveniences are out of the 
question, but tillable land is essential in 
order to provide wholesome occupation 
for the family and to supply part of its 
necessary food. Visits were made to 
Stuttgart housing developments of this 
type and reports were made of the ways 
in which local women’s organizations 
and the “people’s high school” had 


helped the housewives in such develop- 
ments. 


Welded house introduces new type of 
construction. Domestic Eng. 140, No. 
7 (1932, Dec.) pp. 37-39. 
Photographic illustrations of the con- 
struction and some interiors of a frame- 
less steel house. (See abstract‘ A new 
type of house” beyond.) 


Wohnkultur [The art of home building], 
M. ZscHORNER. Hauswirtschaftliche 
Jahrbiicher 5, No. 4 (1932, Nov.) pp. 
110-111. 

The higher the art of home building the 
more clearly will it reflect the contem- 
porary spirit. In transition periods like 
the present, a decline in this art may be 
observed, although new trends are be- 
ginning to crystallize. A striving to- 
wards the simple, the genuine, and the 
honest is visible. Beauty in objects is 
conceived of as depending upon fitness to 
purpose. Simple lines, clear, restful 
colors, and simple window treatment are 
sought. The dwelling must, above all, 
provide a release from the tensions of 
work. 


Ohio gets its law, E. J. Bonn. Housing 
21, No. 3 (1932, Oct.) pp. 183-190. 
An account of the provisions and 

passage of the housing bill by the State 
of Ohio, the first state after New York to 
make provision for housing families of 
low income and for the elimination of 
congested and unsanitary residential 
areas. 


A new type of house. Housing 21, No. 
3 (1932, Oct.) pp. 197-203. 
A detailed description of the frameless 
steel house recently designed and erected 
in Ohio which it is said can be produced 
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without specially designed machinery 
and erected by unskilled workmen in a 
few days time at a moderate cost. 


Etudes et essais sur la tenue au feu des 
materiaux de construction [Investiga- 
tions and research in regard to the fire 
resistance of building materials], L. 
Benoist. Recherches et Inventions 13, 
No. 218 (1932, Nov.) pp. 320-325. 
Tests in which blocks of concrete of 

varying composition, all reinforced in 

the usual manner, were subjected to 
temperatures up to 1078°C. (1972°F.) 
for three hours led to the conclusion that 
the usual practice of placing the rein- 
forcement 2 to 3 cm. (about 1 inch) from 
the surface does not adequately protect 
the concrete against destruction by fire, 

and that either it should be placed at a 

depth of 5 cm. from the surface or the 

block should be covered with a 2 cm. 
thick layer of plaster. 


Das Seelenleben der Hausgehilfen [The 
mental life of household employees], 
EveLINA TrostorFr. Deutsche Haus- 
frau 17, No. 11 (1932, Nov. 15) p. 164. 
According to the Viennese psychiatrist 

Professor L. Stranski, 13} per cent of the 

female patients in his clinic, and in a 

Munich clinic even 45 per cent, belonged 

to the household employee group. He 

concludes that their frequent hysterical 
symptoms are caused by the conditions 
of their work, such as the necessity of 
being always on call, lonesomeness, lack 
of sleep; but he also points out that 

hysterical disturbances are at present a 

common result of economic distress, and 

that household workers belong to one 
of the most sheltered and secure groups. 


A note on the servant problem. Fortune 
6, No. 6 (1932, Dec.) p. 49. 
The present demoralization in wages 
for household service is held to be both 
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an ‘opportunity and a challenge to 
housewives to reorganize their house- 
holds and to provide better standards of 
family life as well as better working 
conditions for household employees. 


Fuel briquettes from Southern pine saw- 
dust, C. A. Basore. Ala. Polytech. 
Inst. Eng. Exp’t Sta. Bull. 1 (1930) 
pp. 28. 

Studies here described have resulted 
in the production, at a moderate cost, of 
a high-grade fuel briquet suitable for 
domestic purposes, which has a low ash 
content, burns freely, and has, by weight, 
a heating value twice that of cordwood. 


Deterioration of domestic chimneys, 
J. E. Maconacute. Can. Chem. & 
Metallurgy, Part I, 16, No. 11 (1932, 
Nov.) pp. 270-274; Part II, No. 12 
(Dec.) pp. 292-295. 

With increased use of oil and gas for 
domestic heating and of thermostatic 
control, efflorescence, always a cause of 
slow though serious deterioration in 
chimneys, has become a serious problem. 
A two-year investigation into the causes 
and prevention of deterioration of 
domestic chimneys shows that the chief 
cause is the formation of sulfuric and 
sulfurous acids from condensation of 
combustion products; that turbulence in 
the flue gas stream should be avoided; 
and that an acid-resisting coating, for 
which an asphalt and chromate emulsion 
proved particularly well adapted, will 
prevent the injury at little installation 


expense. 


The standardization of cookers. Elec. 
Rev. [London] 111, No. 2870 (1932, 
Nov. 25) p. 776. 

Description with photographs of the 
two new electric ranges which General 
Electric Co., Ltd., has standardized to 
satisfy the requirements of 80 per cent 
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of the company’s business and which, 
produced in quantity, can be sold at 
marked price reduction. 


Standardisering av elektriske kokeplater 
[Standardization of electrical hot 
plates], H. O. Byerxnes. Elektrotek- 
nisk Tidsskrift 45, No. 30 (1932, Oct. 4) 
pp. 383-384. 

The diameters of cooking vessels 
having been standardized in Germany 
and Scandinavian countries and such 
cooking vessels being in use by millions 
of people, corresponding standardization 
of the diameters of electrical hot plates 
is recommended. 


Det elektriske kjékken i Schweiz [The 
electrical kitchen in Switzerland]. 
Elektroteknisk Tidsskrift 45, No. 29 
(1932, Oct. 3) p. 367. 

In 1930, 16,300 new electric kitchens 
were installed in Switzerland, or 40 
per cent of all new kitchens. There are 
now about 175,000 electrified kitchens in 
the country. 


Residence cooling with fans, S. S. 
SANFoRD. Elec. World 100, No. 22 
(1932, Nov. 26) p. 735. 

Summer comfort indoors in climates 
where decided drop in outside tempera- 
ture follows sunset may be provided at 
a reasonable cost by the installation of 
a motor-driven fan which circulates out- 
door air through the rooms, carrying off 
the warm air through attic openings. 


The measurement, in relation to human 
comfort, of the radiation produced by 
various heating systems, H. M. VER- 
NON. Heating & Ventilating 29, No. 
12 (1932, Dec.) pp. 44-45. 

A summary of the results of studies by 
an English engineer of the air tempera- 
ture and effectual radiation temperature 
which maintained comfortable living 
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conditions when produced by such heat- 
ing methods as radiant gas heaters, high 
temperature panels, low temperature 
ceiling panels, a plenium air system, an 
underfloor system, hot water radiators, 
and direct sun heat. 


Neue Wege der mikroskopischen Staub- 
forschung [New methods for micro- 
scopic study of dust], Dr. Pm E. 
Stacu. Rauch und Staub 22, Nos. 10 
and 11 (1932, Oct. and Nov.) pp. 131- 
133, 139-142. 

An exhibit of apparatus for measuring 
dust, recently arranged by the German 
Engineering Society, showed consider- 
able progress in this field of study. 
Little has been known about the form 
of dust particles, but by means of new 
methods of illuminating microscopic 
samples of dust, their size, shape, and 
interior structure may be studied. The 
article includes microphotographs. 


Die Ausstattung des Haushalts [The 
furnishing of the home], Marta SIr- 
BERKUHL-SCHULTE. Blitter fiir Leben- 
swirlschaft und Lebensunterricht. 5, 
No. 3 (1932) pp. 84-93. 

Advice on household equipment is 
given to brides in modest circumstances. 
The guiding principle that usefulness 
should be emphasized rather than ap- 
pearance is applied to specific details. 
Thus unpainted furniture is recom- 
mended as the cheapest and, if the form 
is simple, fairly independent of fashion; 
blankets, being washable, are preferred 
to comforters; very simple kitchen equip- 
ment is adequate for a household of two 
people; certain types of clothing which 
may be worn through differing fashion 
periods, like tailor-mades, sports cos- 
tumes, and shirt blouses, are desirable 
because they remain in style; household 
linen should be durable; sheets of good 
quality should stand 60 launderings. 
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What home owners want. Elec. World 
100, No. 27 (1932, Dec. 31) pp. 887- 
891. 

An extensive survey of some 400 
households, the majority middle-class 
single-family houses, was made by per- 
sonal interview to determine the family 
attitude toward artificial light for decora- 
tion and health, their buying habits, and 
expenditure for lighting. Analysis of 
the facts assembled shows that most 
women want more convenience outlets, 
portable lamps, and lights in dark 
closets, and use less light in rooms where 
the furnishings are old. 


Quality first, Lucy D. TuRNER. House 
Beautiful 72, No. 6 (1932, Dec.) pp. 
412-414. 

Detailed descriptions, with illustra- 
tions, of materials and methods which 
are used in the construction of good and 
poor upholstered furniture, and what the 
consumer may expect for her money. 


Maintaining rubber floors. India Rub- 
ber World 87, No. 3 (1932, Dec.) 
p. 40. 

Manufacturers announce this approved 
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method for finishing rubber floors: Mop 
with any approved cleaner, rinse well 
with cold water; dry and buff thoroughly; 
apply thin coat of polish, dry and buff; 
apply second coat of polish, dry and 
buff. A mop dampened with cold water 
may be used for daily cleaning, but hot 
water and cleaning solution should be 
applied only when polish is to be re- 
moved for refinishing. 


Die Axt im Haus erspart den Zimmer- 
mann [An axe in the house saves the 
carpenter], Eva Forster. Land und 
Frau (Hauswirtschaftlicher Beratungs- 
dienst) 16, No. 49 (1932, Dec. 3) pp. 
815-816. 

The National League of Rural 
Women’s Associations recently arranged 
a practical course for housewives in 
technical repair work of different kinds 
given by engineers and artisans. Collec- 
tions of useful tools were shown; cor- 
rect ways of handling them were taught; 
and furniture, electrical appliances, 
bicycles, and other equipment were re- 
paired. 

H. R. H. 
M. C. H. 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


What I’ve learned from a thousand 
restaurants, AL. B. CARDER. Am. 
Restaurant Mag. 15, No. 11 (1932, 
Nov.) pp. 21-24+. 

Elements which the author’s practical 
experience as a restaurateur has proved 
to be valuable to Carder’s Restaurant 
include faith, courage, devotion, en- 
thusiasm, initiative, modern merchandis- 
ing, dealer cooperation, the ideal of 
cooking, an ideal upon which to build 
one’s business, and the system of paying 
cash for everything every day. 


Heralding the cause of the modern 
cafeteria, H. C. SrexMaN. Am. Res- 
taurant Mag. 15, No. 12 (1932, Dec.) 
pp. 15-18, 48. 

A survey of the up-to-date service 
methods of the Lawson Y. M. C. A. 
restaurant project, including floor plan 
and equipment. 


Manager studies nationalities in hiring 
workers. Bldgs. & Bldg. Mg’t 32, 
No. 17 (1932, Nov.) pp. 39-40. 
Special racial preferences resulting 

from an examination of the working 

records of employees in a large office 
building are for the Polish race, both men 
and women, as cleaners and porters; 
the Irish race as cleaning foremen, ele- 
vator starters and operators; and either 
Latins or Poles for window washers. 


Study your equipment to reduce fatigue, 
R. Leonnarpt. Factory & Ind. Mg’t 
83, No. 10 (1932, Oct.) pp. 391-393. 
A study made in Germany shows that 

technical improvements that result in 

increased production often involve 
greater expenditure of energy per unit of 
time, that is, that increased production 
is secured at the expense of greater bodily 
fatigue. It is possible to increase the 


efficiency of the worker without making 
greater demands upon him, but to do so 
we must use the methods of industrial 
physiology. The most important thing 
is to replace energy-consuming operations 
with machines. 


A few ways we save money, labor and 
supplies, A. L. Buster. Hosp. Mg’t 
34, No. 4 (1932, Oct.) pp. 27-29. 
Saving in kitchen provisions and sup- 

plies resulted from daily food charts 

covering complete daily inventory, 
amounts received, amounts used, and 
balance on hand for the dining-room 
meals and diet kitchens. Other depart- 
mental expenses are discussed separately. 


Housekeepers will get merited recogni- 
tion, is predicted, A. E. HARDGROVE. 
Hosp. Mg’t 34, No. 4 (1932, Oct.) pp. 
30-33. 

A plea is made for giving the hospital 
housekeeping department its proper place 
in the organization. For this to material- 
ize the qualifications essential to the 
housekeeper must be met, among them 
being: executive bility; technical 
knowledge of the composition, structure, 
or characteristics of the supplies and 
commodities used; ability in training 
employees; capacity for supervision, in- 
spection, achieving cleanliness, attrac- 
tiveness, economical efficiency, coopera- 
tion, and meeting emergencies; and the 
ability to avoid the influence of _ per- 
sonalities. 


Here are the requirements of the well- 
balanced meal, VEstA HELEN SWISHER. 
Hosp. Mg't 34, No. 4 (1932, Oct.) 
pp. 52-54. 

Practical suggestions for menu making 
and purchasing for the smaller institu- 
tions. 
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Essentials of refrigeration for food stuffs, 
J. Paut Botto. Hosp. Mg’t 34, 
No. 4 (1932, Oct.) pp. 54-55. 

A list of satisfactory temperatures for 
the storage of food supplies. 


How University of Michigan Hospital 
figures cost per meal, GEORGE Buc- 
BEE. Hosp. Mg’t 34, No. 4 (1932, 
Oct.) pp. 56, 61, 62. 

The dietitian must have accurate 
costs for her own guidance, and the 
management must have accurate and 
true figures for judging the financial 
success of her activities. Two funda- 
mental rules in preparing cost records 
are to accumulate expenses so that the 
figure represents only the time interval 
included in the report and to weigh ex- 
penses on basis of units of service ren- 
dered during that period. Details of 
the cost system are given. 


Planning a store room to save time, steps 
and supplies, Murray C. GopDARD. 
Hosp. Mg’t 34, No. 5 (1932, Nov.) 
pp. 21-23. 

This discussion shows that the location 
of the store room is affected by system of 
transportation, point of receipt of sup- 
plies, and method of distribution; that 
layout and equipment should be arranged 
according to needs for accessibility; and 
that planning should be influenced by 
the ease of keeping the room clean. 


How Orange Memorial Hospital solves 
housekeeping problems, MARTHA 
Brancxk. Hosp. Mg’t 34, No. 6 
(1932, Dec.) pp. 32-33, 44. 
Discussion of the housekeeping prob- 

lems in a 300 bed hospital and the organi- 

zation of a department which is meeting 
them successfully. 


The missing link in modern hotel ad- 
ministrative methods, HERBERT F. 
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Hotel Mg’t 22, No. 4, Section 

I (1932, Oct.) pp. 181-184. 

Personnel policies of selection of em- 
ployees, promotions and transfers, train- 
ing methods and interviewing employees 
before leaving are functions of the per- 
sonnel department which in organizations 
of less than 200 employees are usually 
handled by the executive. Approved 
practices and procedures are cited. 


Wise—and unwise—employee policies 
as I observed them in action. Hotel 
Mg’t 22, No. 5, Section II (1932, 
Nov.) pp. 114-117. 

The success of a large chain of cafe- 
terias is credited to the whole-hearted 
loyalty, enthusiasm, and cooperation of 
its employees. Emphasis is placed on 
adequate training. Results of labor 
turnover are charted with 14 rules for its 
reduction. 


The worker’s point of view, W. F. 
Watson. Human Factor 6, No. 12 
(1932, Nov.) pp. 423-427. 

This discussion on “hiring and firing” 
urges that subordinates should not pos- 
sess the right to discharge employees 
and that dismissal for personal reasons 
be minimized. New employees become 
productive units more readily when 
recruited through workers within the 
organization. 


The comparative cost of the preparation 
of vegetables by machine and by hand 
in institutions, HELEN A. GoopENow. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc’n 8, No. 4 
(1932, Nov.) pp. 332-338. 

The results here reported are based on 
studies made in 11 institutions including 
university, high school, and industrial 
cafeterias and dormitories and hospitals. 
Saving of labor in peeling potatoes, 
carrots, and turnips by machine amounts 
to 70, 56, and 56 per cent respectively. 
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Studies of chopping cabbage and celery 
by machine showed similar saving of 
labor, but the vegetables were not so 
attractive in appearance. Carrots and 
cucumbers sliced by machine are more 
uniform in thickness, but the saving in 
labor is small. Shredding cabbage and 
lettuce by machine did not prove de- 
sirable from the standpoint of appearance 
or saving of labor. The study is val- 
uable for its time studies and as a basis 
for purchasing labor-saving equipment. 


The hot school lunch, Marretra EICHEL- 
BERGER. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc’n 8, 
No. 4 (1932, Nov.) pp. 339-346. 

A report of programs of 57 teachers in 
rural schools summing up the observa- 
tions and records of their experiences as 
they relate to community support, or- 
ganization within the school, foods that 
proved most useful, possible correlations 
with the regular curriculum, and the 
effects of the lunch on the physical con- 
dition of the children and their behavior 
in the classroom. 


Crusading against noise, Morris HINEN- 
BURG. Modern Hosp. 39, No. 6 (1932, 
Dec.) pp. 63-66. 

The noises within the hospital are 
shown to include those from the main and 
diet kitchens, dining rooms and cafe- 
teria, ward pantries, and serving rooms, 
and ways of reducing them are sug- 
gested. 
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Making the school lunchroom self-sup- 
porting, Cora K. Loucurince. Na- 
tion’s Schools 10, No. 5 (1932, Nov.) 
pp. 39-43. 

In planning an initial unit great care 
should be taken in selecting a manager 
with academic training and practical ex- 
perience. Selling prices should cover the 
expense of raw food, service, and re- 
placement of equipment. Luncheon de- 
partments should be independent of 
other departments but should cooperate. 


Food standards and the buying of sup- 
plies, MARTHA WESTFALL and JosEPH- 
INE ADAMS. Prac. Home Econ. 10, No. 
11 (1932, Nov.) pp. 354-355, 358. 
Information is given for buying canned 

goods and cocoa, and preparation stand- 

ards are indicated for foods commonly 
served in school cafeterias. 


Junior and senior high school cafeterias 
in Baltimore, MARY FAULKNER. Prac. 
Home Econ. 10, No. 11 (1932, Nov.) 
pp. 356-357. 

Each of the 15 high school cafeterias 
is operated by a trained dietitian who 
has complete charge of the organization 
and management of her cafeteria. For 
the past two years the dietitians have 
been putting special emphasis on health 
education in the selection of foods. The 
price lists are especially interesting, in- 
cluding a ten-cent plate luncheon of 2 
vegetables and a meat or meat substitute. 

G. M. A. AND M. bE G. B. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF ACCEPTABLE FOOD PRODUCTS 


The following abstracts of statements published by the Committee on Foods of 
the American Medical Association have been prepared by the ethical practice com- 
mittee, division of food and nutrition, American Home Economics Association, in the 
hope of aiding home economics teachers to obtain reliable information regarding food 
products on the market. Others may appear in later issues. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange Ad- 
vertising for Sunkist Oranges, Lemons 
and Grapefruit. California Fruit 
Growers Exchange, Los Angeles. J. 
Am. Med. Assoc’n 98, No. 11 (1932, 
March 12) p. 888. 

Description. “Sunkist” brand fresh 
mature oranges, grapefruit and lemons 
which pass the exchange standards for 
maturity, appearance and eating quality. 
Frost damaged fruit is excluded. 

Harvesting, shipment and distribution. 
Oranges. Approximately 60 per cent of 
all oranges and 85 per cent of all lemons 
consumed in the United States and Canada 
are grown in California. The two chief 
varieties of oranges are the navel, which 
is shipped from November to May and 
is seedless, and the Valencia, which 
ripens from April until November and 
is almost seedless. The oranges are 
clipped from the trees, laid in boxes and 
conveyed to packing houses where they 
are allowed to stand for several days to 
permit evaporation of some moisture 
from the rind to make the skin less sub- 
ject to injury. They are then washed 
to remove dust, rinsed, and dried. The 
fruit is graded into classes and the best 
oranges are stamped as ‘“‘Sunkist.” 

Lemons. The lemon tree produces 
throughout the year. Lemons are picked 
green according to size and are placed in 
storage rooms to cure at 18°C. and a 
humidity of 85. When ready for ship- 
ment the yellowed fruit is graded for 
size and packed in boxes. 

Grapefruit. Harvesting extends from 


November to the following August in 
the various districts. It is handled and 
packed as described for the orange; in 
order to develop flavor the grapefruit is 
sometimes stored and cured before ship- 
ment as described for the lemon. 

Claims of exchange. Sunkist citrus 
fruits have a distinctive flavor and rich 
juice, contain minerals and carbohydrates 
which metabolically are antagonistic to 
acidosis of both the acid-ash and acetone 
type, and stimulate appetite. They are 
a fair source of vitamin A, a good source 
of B, and an excellent and quite constant 
source of vitamin C. 


S.M.A., S.M.A. Corporation, Cleveland. 
J. Am. Med. Assoc’n 98, No. 14 (1932, 
April 2) p. 1160. 

Description. A dried powdered homo- 
genized mixture of skim milk, lactose, 
beef fat, coconut oil, cocoa butter, cod- 
liver oil, and potassium chloride. 

Manufacture. The milk used is col- 
lected in accordance with the provisions 
of the sanitary code of the Cleveland 
Board of Health and pasteurized by the 
holding system. Calculated quantities 
of liquid skim milk (prepared by centri- 
fugating whole milk) and the other ingre- 
dients mentioned above are mixed, homog- 
enized, pasteurized, and spray dried by 
being forced through small apertures 
into chambers containing hot air currents. 
The final dried powder is packed into 
cans which are “vacuumized,”’ filled with 
nitrogen gas to prevent oxidation of fats 
and vitamins, and hermetically sealed. 
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Claims of manufacturer. S.M.A. pre- 
pared according to directions approxi- 
mates human milk in percentages of fat, 
protein, lactose, and ash; the chemical 
constants of the fat are similar to those of 
human milk fat; the pH, specific gravity, 
and caloric value are also similar to those 
of human milk. The buffer value is low. 
Properly fed it prevents rickets and spas- 
mophilia for the majority of babies. It 
should, however, be supplemented with 
orange juice or other adequate source of 
vitamin C. It may be used for infants 
of any age, either when human milk is 
not available at all or as a supplement to 
human milk; it should be used when the 
infant is still well, or in the milder type 
of malnutrition in infants. 


Morton’s Free Running Salt, Morton 
Salt Co., Chicago. J. Am. Med. 
Assoc’n 98, No. 20 (1932, May 14) p. 
1745. 

Description. A table salt containing 
0.7 per cent added magnesium carbonate 
which tends to preserve its “free running” 
properties. 

Manufacture. The raw salt is obtained 
by hydraulic mining from underground 
deposits of rock salt from 250 to 2,300 
feet deep by pumping surface water into 
wells drilled into the salt body. The 
water with dissolved salt is forced to the 
ground surface, purified, and concen- 
trated in “vacuum” pans. The salt 
crystals are washed, dehydrated to 0.1 
per cent moisture, and mechanically 
separated into crystals of various granu- 
lations. Salt of a definite granulation is 
mixed with about 0.7 per cent mag- 
nesium carbonate and automatically 
packed in special moisture-resisting car- 
tons and sealed. 
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Cocomalt, R. B. Davis Co., Hoboken, N. 
J. J. Am. Med, Assoc’n 99, No. 23 
(1932, June 4) p. 1991. 

Description. A powdered food for the 
preparation of table beverages. 

Manufacture. Cocoa (including added 
irradiated ergosterol), sucrose, and skim 
milk and egg powders are thoroughly 
mixed with malt syrup and vanillin flavor- 
ing. The mixture is dried at a rela- 
tively low temperature, ground, bottled, 
and automatically packed in an atmos- 
phere of carbon dioxide in hermetically 
sealed containers. 

Claims of manufacturer. Especially in- 
tended for the preparation of table bever- 
ages with milk. Cocomalt enhances the 
food value and flavor of milk. One ounce 
which is recommended for each glass of 
beverage contains from 40 to 45 vitamin 
D units (Steenbock). 


Brer Rabbit Pure New Orleans Molasses 
(Gold Label), Penick and Ford, Ltd., 
New Orleans. J. Am. Med. Assoc’n 
100, No. 2 (1933, Jan. 14) p. 117. 
Description. Pasteurized New Orleans 

molasses taken from the first crystalliza- 

tion liquor in the preparation of cane 
sugar; treated with sulfur dioxide. 
Manufacture. Sugar cane stripped of 
its leaves is crushed by machine; the ex- 
pressed juice is treated with sulfur dioxide 
and partially clarified by treatment with 
lime. The clear liquor is concentrated 
by boiling and cane sugar is partially 
crystallized out. The mass of crystals 
is removed by centrifugation. The 
liquid portion separated from the crystals, 
called “first A molasses,” is heated to 
80°C. and automatically filled into tins. 
Composition in per cent. Includes, 

among other components, iron 0.005, 

calcium 0.15, total ash 3.6, carbohydrate 

73.7, protein 0.5, moisture 22.2. 
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Guidance Leaflet in Home Economics. 
This addition to the series being issued 
by the U. S. Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education, is by Walter J. 
Greenleaf; it follows the subject matter 
and professional divisions set up by the 
American Home Economics Association 
and brings together available information 
regarding vocational opportunities and 
training. Although the facts given re- 
garding the former are of necessity some- 
what general, they present as reliable a 
picture as has so far been given. The 
section on training gives definite figures 
for expenses, number of teachers and stu- 
dents, and degrees conferred in 1930 in 
91 colleges and universities offering a 
four-year curriculum in home economics 
leading to a bachelor’s degree. 


Drinking Milk through Straws. A 
news release from the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture reports that tests made in 
large cities in 15 states show that many 
children at school who drink milk from 
bottles through straws fail to get all the 
butterfat because the thinnest portion at 
the bottom of the bottle is what they 
drink first, and if they leave any it is the 
more nutritious part at the top. The 
experiments showed that on the average 
5.68 per cent of the bottleful of milk was 
left, but this contained nearly 16 per cent 
of the butterfat. Homogenization is 
the surest means to avoid this difficulty, 
but failing this, the children should be 
encouraged to shake the bottles thor- 
oughly before they take off the caps. 


White List of Hosiery Manufacturers. 
Economic conditions in the stocking in- 
dustry, as in many others, are tending to 
lower conditions of wages and hours to a 
level inconsistent with health and social 
safety. Anyone who wishes to encourage 


the firms which are maintaining satis- 
factory conditions can obtain a list of 
these (and they include many of the well- 
known, popular brands) from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery 
Workers, 2530 North Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Nutrition Information. Suggestions 
and references helpful to persons organiz- 
ing hot noon lunches for school children 
have been assembled by Melva B. Bak- 
kie, nutrition consultant of the American 
Red Cross, for the January Red Cross 
Courier. 


Women’s and Children’s Clothing 
Business. The value of these goods 
manufactured in 1931 was about one- 
fourth less than in 1929, according to 
recent figures from the Census of Manu- 
factures. Among reasons for the change 
are the increase in one-piece dresses to 
sell for less than $1, the increase in the 
use of cotton goods, and the decrease in 
more expensive dresses. Increase in the 
sales of ensembles and of pajamas for 
daytime wear was also noted. 


Elsberg Collection of Historic Cos- 
tume. Manyitems ofinterest tostudents 
of the history of costume will be found in 
the description given of this collection 
of mid-eighteenth century French court 
costume in the Bulletin of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art for December. 
The collection was only recently acquired 
by the New York Museum. 


English Flax. Flax grown experimen- 
tally on three acres of the King’s Sand- 
ringham estates from British pedigree 
seed has been successfully manufactured 
under the direction of the Linen Industry 
Research Association. According to the 
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Times Educational Supplement, the ex- 
periment is to be repeated on a scale 
large enough for a limited quantity of 
the product to become available to the 
general public. 


Silk Under Water. A piece of silk fab- 
ric submerged for ten years in the sunken 
British steamer Egypt was recently 
reclaimed and, according to the Silk 
Association of America, showed “no in- 
juries as to resistance, feel or luster, and 
only aslight loss of color in some places.” 
Raw silk which fell into a river during 
a train wreck was recovered from the 
river bed after two years and had lost 
little of its normal tenacity and winding 
qualities, despite the fact that the river 
had frozen over. 


Silver. Many interesting facts about 
the production and use of silver are given 
in two articles in the December issue 
of the Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union—“Silver in the West and the 
East” by Herbert M. Bratter, and “The 
Silver Centuries” by Adam Carter. 


“The Romance of Everyday Things.” 
Under this caption the Cleanliness In- 
stitute has assembled a second series of 
six radio talks, dealing with the history, 
hygiene, and care of such things as gloves, 
collars and cuffs, pots and pans, floor 
coverings, and windowglass. Acopy will 
be sent free by the Cleanliness Insti- 
tute, 45 East 17th Street, New York City, 
on request from any interested home 
economist who mentions the JOURNAL 
in her letter. 


German Toys. Several articles with 
beautiful illustrations about toys of 
different kinds and periods are found in 
the December issue of Frau und Gegen- 
wart, 
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Iowa White House Conference. The 
proceedings of the conference held in 
Des Moines in April, 1932, show that this 
conference attempted ‘to do for Iowa 
what the White House Conference did 
for the nation.” Its section on educa- 
tion and training brings together much 
valuable information about conditions, 
organizations, and possibilities of im- 
provement in this field, and many home 
economists were members of the con- 
tributing committees. 


Technocracy and Architecture. Better 
Times is authority for the statement that 
Frederick Lee Ackerman, an architect 
closely associated with the housing de- 
velopments at Sunnyside, Radnor, and 
Munsey Park, “is a Technocrat and has 
for many years been integrating his 
knowledge of architecture, as related to 
society, to the physical data and meas- 
urements with which he works pro- 
fessionally.” 


Guides to Spending. Helps for teach- 
ing or practicing home budgeting that 
have recently reached the JoURNAL are: 
“Junior Money Book” published by the 
Bowery Savings Bank, Fifth Avenue at 
34th Street, New York City, sent for 3 
cents to cover postage; the little folder 
‘‘When the Budget Goes to School” in- 
tended to interest parents in thrift 
education programs fostered by the 
school savings headquarters of Thrift, 
Incorporated, Oak Park, Illinois; The 
Spend-O-Meter, issued by the Spend-O- 
Meter Company, P. O. Box 434, Lansing, 
Michigan, 75 cents a copy; and the book- 
let “Money Management for House- 
holds” and the “Stretching the Dollar” 
bulletins prepared by the Household 
Finance Corporation, Palmolive Build- 
ing, Chicago, as part of its educational 


program. 
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American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. Section chairmen 
elected at the December meetings in 
Atlantic City include: Section K, social 
and economic sciences, Wesley C. Mit- 
chell, Columbia University; Section O, 
agriculture, A. R. Mann, Cornell 
University; and Section Q, education, 
Walter F. Dearborn, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

American Dietetic Association. Of- 
ficers chosen at the annual meeting in 
November are: president-elect, Mrs. 
Quindara O. Dodge; vice-presidents, 
Nelda Ross and Ruth Lusby; secretary, 
Margaret Ritchie, Battle Creek College; 
treasurer, Ella M. Eck. The central 
address of the Association is 185 North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

International Federation of Home 
Economics. Ernest Perrier, president 
of the Federation since the death of 
Monsieur Python five years ago and 
active in its counsels since its founda- 
tion, resigned in November and has 
joined a religious order, La Milice des 
Fils de Saint Benoit. 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. The thirty-seventh annual 
convention will be held in Seattle, May 
21 to 27, 1933, with the Olympic Hotel as 
headquarters. The committee on home- 
making, of which the chairman is Ade- 
laide S. Baylor, chief of the home eco- 
nomics education service in the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, is this 
year giving special attention to nutrition. 

Japanese Institute for the Science of 
Labor. The annual report of the di- 


rector of this privately supported re- 
search organization in Kurasiki shows 
that its work in 1930-31 included several 
studies dealing with the comparative 
energy expenditure, body weight, and 
other physiological conditions of Japa- 
nese and foreign workers, and of males 
and females. The research staff includes 
specialists in the allied sciences, and the 
cooperating and visiting members rep- 
resent the national and prefectural 
governments, the medical profession, 
and the local textile companies. 

Western Arts Association. The thirty- 
ninth annual convention is to be held 
in the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio, May 3 to 6, 1933, and according 
to the preliminary program will include 
several sessions and many topics of 
special interest to home economists. 
Full details may be obtained from the 
president, William E. Warner, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

American Public Health Association. 
The sixty-second annual meeting will be 
held in Indianapolis, during the week of 
October 8, 1933. 


ARIZONA 


Arizona Home Economics Association. 
At the meeting in Phoenix, October 21 
and 22, Dr. Paul Popenoe, the chief 
speaker, discussed ‘‘Conservation of the 
American Family and Education for 
Marriage.” 

Extension Service. The Annual Agri- 
cultural Extension Conference was held 
at the University of Arizona from Jan- 
uary 3 to 6 with “Fitting the Present 
Program to the Present Needs” as the 
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theme of the home demonstration agents’ 
meetings. 

Three counties have been forced to 
temporarily discontinue home demon- 
stration agents: Pinal, Graham, and 
Greenlee. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Associa- 
tion. During the Christmas holidays Dr. 
Icie G. Macy, director of the research 
laboratory of the Children’s Fund of 
Michigan, spoke before several Cali- 
fornia groups, including the December 
meeting of the Southern Section, the 
January meeting of the nutrition depart- 
ment of the Bay Section, and the yearly 
conference of the extension division of 
the University of California. 

Dr. Wm. John Cooper, U. S. com- 
missioner of education, has been asked by 
many interested groups, including the 
Home Economics Association, to call a 
conference on homemaking education in 
California in April to promote better 
understanding of home economics aims 
and activities among superintendents, 
school patrons, and teachers. 

Central Section. The varied and in- 
teresting program of the November In- 
stitute in Fresno included a talk by Miss 
Bennit on Chinese home life and customs, 
illustrated by costumes and art objects 
she collected in China last summer; a 
discussion of content and methods of 
teaching related art by Miss Thomas; of 
“projects” by Mrs. Groves; and an ex- 
planation by Mrs. Dunstead of a chart 
she designed to answer the question 
“How practical are home economics 
courses?” . 

Southern Section. In the early fall a 
“teaching aids committee” was organ- 
ized under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Margaret C. Jones at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. The objec- 
tives were: (1) to suggest ways and means 
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whereby home economics teachers can 
help in the conservation of health, happi- 
ness, money, and energy during this 
present crisis; (2) to put this suggestive 
material in the hands of every member 
of the Association; (3) to urge that every 
suggestion be worked to its limit. 

Berkeley. Mrs. Violet F. Berry, under 
the auspices of Berkeley’s continuation 
school and unemployed organization, has 
given lectures and demonstrations on the 
best use of cracked wheat and flour dis- 
tributed by the Red Cross. 

Friends of Mrs. Alma Phillips are 
mourning her death on December 10. 
Mrs. Phillips was prominent in home 
economics circles and held a responsible 
position in the Berkeley High School for 
a number of years. 

Los Angeles. The home economics 
department of the junior and senior high 
schools planned the “balanced” contents 
of the thousands of baskets distributed 
at Thanksgiving and Christmas to needy 
families. 

Mills College. In December the home 
economics department sponsored an 
exhibit in the campus art gallery showing 
the use of design in foods and clothing. 
On the afternoon of the eleventh mem- 
bers of the home economics club served 
tea to 200 friends and relatives invited to 
the exhibit. 

Point Loma. Under the direction of 
Mary Brown, the Point Loma High 
School has just completed the remodeling 
and furnishing of an attractive dining 
room for the use of classes in serving. 

Stanford University. Forsome months 
past, Charlotte Sloan, dietitian at Stan- 
ford Hospital, has been organizing and 
teaching classes of women in the prep- 
aration and use of foods distributed by 
the Associated Charities of San Fran- 
cisco. The classes are divided according 
to the knowledge of cooking and special 
needs of the members. 
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University of California, Berkeley. 
Helen F. Fancher of the household art 
department will conduct a European 
study tour next summer, the itinerary 
covering important centers for costume 
design and textiles. Students who take 
the trip may receive two units of upper 
division credit by completing prescribed 
work, 


DELAWARE 


Women’s College, University of Dela- 
ware. Henrietta Fleck has succeeded 
Emily A. King as instructor in foods and 
nutrition. Miss King is now supervisor 
of home economics in Elmira, New York. 

Amy Rextrew, teacher trainer, spoke 
at the fall meeting of the vocational home 
economics teachers of the state on “‘Note- 
books.” 

Advanced clothing students have made 
coats for little girls from old ones donated 
by the welfare committee of Newark. 
Each student was responsible for measur- 
ing, fitting, and delivering the coat to the 
child assigned her. 

The Home Economics Club has had an 
active fall. At the October meeting Mrs. 
Kate H. Daugherty, home demonstra- 
tion agent for New Castle County, gave 
a demonstration on “Cheese Making at 
Home.” At the November meeting, 
Florence Lee of the General Baking Com- 
pany gave an illustrated talk on “Vita- 
mins.” The club asked each student in 
college to give a dime to buy food for 
the needy families in Newark. The 
foods bought were displayed in a huge 
pile and a special exhibit showed the 
amount of food necessary for one day for 
one family. Ten cents a day per person 
was allowed. 

A colonial dinner with a brief program 
and carol singing during the meal this 
year replaced the usual Old English 
Christmas dinner. 

To earn money to help pay for the 
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radio in the practice house, the club 
members made and sold 42 pounds of 
fruit cake and 30 pounds of stuffed 
dates. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association. The theme “How Home 
Economics Is Meeting Emergencies” has 
been adopted by all sections of the Asso- 
ciation for the remaining programs this 
year, each unit stressing the application 
to its particular field. At the February 
meeting the textile section discussed 
clothing and its relation to health. The 
homemakers’ section, in continuing its 
study of canned vegetables, considered 
canned corn; the aim of this study is to 
induce canners to label each can to show 
the grade of the product as approved by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Jefferson Junior High School. At the 
close of the first semester an exhibit of 
remodeled clothing was held to demon- 
strate how home economics training func- 
tions in reconditioning old clothing to 
maintain the morale of the individual. 
Since thrift is emphasized throughout 
this school, all girls are required to make 
their graduation dresses. 

Payne Scholar. Margaret Latimer, 
holder of one of the Payne scholarships 
for 1932-33, recently spent several weeks 
studying the work of the Bureau of Home 
Economics. 


GEORGIA 


Georgia State College of Agriculture. 
Following a request from the charity 
organizations of Atlanta, food and nutri- 
tion classes under the direction of Mrs. 
Virginia H. Harrold tackled the problem 
of feeding 5 people on $3.50 per week. 
Satisfactory menus were worked out and 
exhibited, and cookery classes compiled 
recipes and market lists and computed 
costs. The dietary has attracted much 
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attention and requests for copies have 
been received from 12 other charity or- 
ganizations. The State Board of Health 
plans to publish the material in pamphlet 
form. 

Extension Service. The conference of 
state and county extension workers was 
held in Atlanta from November 7 to 11 in 
connection with the Southern Outlook 
Conference. The programs on land utili- 
zation and economic conditions on the 
Georgia farm and in the Georgia farm 
home were outstanding, and the unified 
county development program jointly 
formulated and recommended by the 
home demonstration and county agricul- 
tural agents was adopted. 

Lurline Collier, state home demonstra- 
tion agent, and four 4-H Club girls at- 
tended the national Boys and Girls Club 
Congress in Chicago. 

Muscogee County home demonstra- 
tion club women sponsored a county- 
wide home improvement short course for 
women and girls in Muscogee and Chat- 
tahoochee Counties on February 8 and 9, 
following a kitchen improvement cam- 
paign for women and a bedroom improve- 
ment project for girls in which every 
home demonstration club member in 
the county participated. Mrs. Bessie 
S. Gaines, Lucille Turner, and Willie 
Vie Dowdy were in charge. 

Susan Mathews, extension nutritionist, 
reports splendid results in the live-at- 
home program carried on by home dem- 
onstration club women in Georgia since 
1929. The keeping of food records to 
insure an adequate diet for the farm 
family has been one of the features, and 
the silver loving cup donated by the state 
Kiwanis Club to the county having the 
largest percentage of club members com- 
pleting the nutrition project was this 
year awarded to Carroll County, whose 
home demonstration agent is Mary Todd, 
a former Payne fellow. 
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The Georgia Bankers’ Association, the 
Georgia Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and the Agricultural Extension Service 
are endeavoring to develop cooperative 
marketing with the result that there has 
been a 10 per cent increase in the use of 
Georgia products. 

Vocational Home Economics. Teach- 
ers of vocational home economics and 
of vocational agriculture in Southeast 
Georgia held conferences at Adrian on 
December 3. Erna Proctor, itinerant 
teacher trainer of vocational education, 
led a discussion of objectives for teaching 
home economics. 

Epsie Campbell, state supervisor of 
vocational home economics education, 
and Erna Proctor attended the American 
Vocational Association meeting at Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, December 7 to 10. 

Martha I. McAlpine is now special 
supervisor and teacher of adult educa- 
tion with the vocational division of the 
State Board of Education. 

Macon. The home economics club of 
Lanier High School entertained the family 
of 8 it has adopted as its social welfare 
work at a Christmas party on December 
23 in the club room. Gifts were pre- 
sented to each member of the family and 
the parents received boxes of toys with 
which to fill the children’s stockings. 


IDAHO 


University of Idaho. In September 
Iva I. Sell, formerly head of teacher- 
training work in home economics at the 
West Virginia University, succeeded 
Muriel McFarland as state supervisor of 
home economics and resident teacher 
trainer of home economics in Idaho. 
Miss McFarland is now on the faculty of 
Purdue University. 

Katherine Jensen, director of the home 
economics department, will leave on 
February 1 for her sabbatical year, which 
she plans to spend in travel. 
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Vocational Teachers’ Conferences. 
The Northern Idaho Conference was held 
in Moscow November 4 and 5 with Jane 
S. Hinkley as the main speaker. The 
Southern Idaho Vocational Teachers’ 
Conference was held in Pocatello on 
December 10 and 11. 


ILLINOIS 


MacMurray College. At the Novem- 
ber meeting of the Illinois Home Econom- 
ics Association in Peoria, Ruth Watts 
was elected chairman of the student club 
group. Alma Malsbury, president of 
the MacMurray Home Economics Club, 
and Grace Tickle also attended that 
meeting. 

University of Illinois. At the meeting 
of the home economics section of the 
Illinois High School Conference at the 
University, speakers and their subjects 
were: Paulena Nickell, “We Are Train- 
ing Consumers—Are We?”; Marietta 
Eichelberger, ‘Dietary Adjustments to 
Meet Present Day Emergencies”; Sophia 
Reed, “Sense Versus Cents’; Mrs. 
Chrystine Button Carter, “Personality 
in the Home”; A. W. Clevenger, ‘Facts 
and Suggestions Concerning Home Eco- 
nomics in Illinois High Schools.” 

Dr. Adelaide Spohn, assisted by Har- 
riet T. Barto, gave a course of four lec- 
tures at the state Conference for Social 
Workers at the University from Novem- 
ber 28 to December 1. For the confer- 
ence dietetics students prepared an ex- 
hibit of meals costing, at local prices, 
about $7 a week for a family of 2 adults 
and 4 children. 

During Farm and Home Week, Janu- 
ary 16 to 20, exhibits of poultry, meats, 
fruits, vegetables, honey, and dairy prod- 
ucts were arranged to help farmers meet 
standards for the preparation of farm 
produce for market and to aid farm 
people in preserving and utilizing their 
farm produce. Inexpensive dietaries 
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were exhibited. Sybil Woodruff spoke 
at a special meeting where plans were 
discussed for widening the outlet for corn 
through its use as a food in the home. 
Lita Bane of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
and Elizabeth Hoyt of Iowa were out-of- 
state speakers. 

Local dietitians, faculty, and home 
economics students especially interested 
in food and nutrition held a dinner meet- 
ing in December at which Dr. Adelaide 
Spohn spoke on emergency relief work in 
Illinois and Evelyn E. Smith reported the 
November meeting of the American Die- 
tetic Association. 

In the fall Anna Belle Robinson took 
her class in home economics education to 
visit high schools at Armstrong, Poto- 
mac, Oakwood, and St. Joseph, where 
former University of Illinois graduates 
are teaching home economics. 

The Home Economics Club prepared 
two down-town window displays on the 
uses of whole grain corn as food. Fol- 
lowing the initiation service for the year 
it served a banquet to about 60 mem- 
bers and faculty. 

Extension Service. The annual report 
revealed the following facts: Over 1,000 
dresses, suits, and coats have been re- 
modeled as a result of clothing clinics held 
in the state this fall by Edna R. Gray, 
clothing specialist, and 7,937 women 
have attended 425 different clothing 
thrift meetings. 

Fanny Brooks, health education special- 
ist, was one of the speakers for the Ken- 
tucky Farm and Home Week. She was 
reelected president of the Illinois State 
Nurses Association at a recent meeting 
of that organization. 

Christine Hepler, formerly home 
agent in Kansas and Arkansas, is home 
adviser of Douglas and Piatt Counties. 

University of Chicago. The depart- 
ment of home economics is planning a 
home-coming for its alumnz and former 
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students next summer between the meet- 
ing of the A. H. E. A. at Milwaukee and 
that of the N. E. A. in Chicago. Ac- 
cording to tentative plans a dinner will 
probably be held on Saturday, July 1. 

Faith McAuley is giving a course in 
marketing for institutions as a regular 
part of the training of student dietitians 
at Michael Reese Hospital. 

As a social service contribution to the 
present economic situation, Dr. Roberts 
and Ruth Blair at the request of the 
central Y. W. C. A. arranged an exhibit 
for National Health Week on nutrition 
requirements and how to meet them now. 
Miss Blair spoke twice and students of the 
nutrition classes were present to explain 
the displays. 

The nutrition section of the home eco- 
nomics department, in cooperation with 
the National Dairy Council, arranged a 
lecture at the Palmer House in Decem- 
ber by Dr. E. V. McCollum of Johns Hop- 
kins University. The audience included 
representatives of social agencies, dent- 
ists, nutrition workers, and members of 
the dairy industries. 

Dr. Roberts is directing dietary stud- 
ies with adolescent boys in the Glen- 
wood Manual Training School for Boys. 
Graduate students in the department are 
assisting and some use part of the ma- 
terial for masters’ theses. 

Carol Rudd, after a period of volunteer 
work, has been made superintendent of 
the Baby Village at Mooseheart, with 
Mary Bates and Camilla Stephens as 
assistant matrons. 


INDIANA 


Ball State Teachers College. From 
material supplied by the Red Cross the 
home economics club has completed gar- 
ments for the needy children in the Bur- 
ris Demonstration School. 

Mrs. Marie P. Ringle, itinerant teacher 
trainer, has held a series of conferences 
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in her district for all home economics 
teachers. 

Indiana University. The class in diete- 
tics, under the supervision of Georgia 
Finley, worked out dietaries costing 25 
cents per person per day which were 
published in the Indianapolis Star. 

Katharine Waller of the institutional 
management department has made a 
survey of the four houses operated by the 
Y. W. C. A. in Indianapolis, with a view 
toward more economical organization. 

Elizabeth Sage and Myrtle Anderson 
have collected material for 53 slides on 
colonial costume and 25 on cotton which 
are available to anyone in the state upon 
application to the Visual Instruction 
Bureau. 

Purdue University. Two non-credit 
unit courses of six lessons each were 
given this semester in clothing and foods 
for any women desiring to enroll. A 
nominal fee to cover cost of materials was 
charged, and there were no prerequisites. 

The annual Agricultural Conference 
was held at the University from January 
9 to 13 with a program in keeping with 
the general economic situation. The 
home economics program and demon- 
strations covered a variety of subjects 
from “The Convenient House” and 
“Soap Making” to “Economic and In- 
dustrial Readjustment.” 

Dorothea Muehl, nutrition specialist 
of the home economics extension staff, 
was married on December 22 to Claude 
Potts, assistant purchasing agent at 
Purdue. 

Word has been received of the death of 
Jean Ansley, husband of Katharine Mc- 
Farland Ansley, and Harry Warner, hus- 
band of Nellie Rowe Warner. 

Student Clubs. The club at Arsenal 
Technical High School, Indianapolis, 
has planned a special study “Know Your 
State and National Organizations,” and 
as welfare projects is providing baskets 
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of food for needy families and a good 
cheer program in the children’s ward of 
Riley Hospital. 

The club in Lebanon High School is 
studying home economics in other na- 
tions and has already had programs on 
England and Alaska. One member of 
the club spent a year in England and one 
was in Poland while she was in the 
eighth and ninth grades. 

The club at Indiana Central College, 
Indianapolis, made costumes for the pre- 
sentation of “Twelfth Night” by the 
Dramatic Club. 

Indiana Vocational Association. The 
Association celebrated the twentieth 
anniversary of the passing of the Indiana 
law for vocational education from Febru- 
ary 19 to 25, 1933. Plans included pro- 
grams given at various high schools and 
colleges, and a luncheon at the Columbia 
Club in Indianapolis on February 25 
which featured the progress in vocational 
education. 


IOWA 


Iowa State College. Lydia Swanson, 
associate professor in child development, 
is studying at Columbia University. 
Mary Mumford from Ohio State Univer- 
sity will be a member of the child devel- 
opment staff during the spring quarter. 

Dorothea Knockel, assistant nursery 
school teacher, and Mary Robbins, a 
fellow in child development, are working 
on studies of children who have been 
“graduated” previously from a home 
management house or the nursery school. 

Lenore E. Sater of the household equip- 
ment department is a member of the 
household equipment committee of the 
American Agricultural Engineering 
Society. 

Mrs. Zenobia B. Ness of the applied 
art department has been made chairman 
of the division of art of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
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Edna O’Bryan of the applied art de- 
partment received a $100 prize at an 
exhibition of modern quilt designs, held 
last summer at Gimbel’s Store, Phila- 
delphia. 

Radio talks in the Homemaker’s Half 
Hour program have included two series 
by members of the applied art depart- 
ment, one on famous portraits, the first 
about portraits of women, the second 
about children. 

The home economics division is hold- 
ing this year a weekly one-hour convoca- 
tion for all home economics students. 
Various types of programs are pre- 
sented. The Home Economics Club has 
organized divisions similar to those of 
the national organization, and either the 
whole group or one of the divisions takes 
charge of the convocation program. 

Extension Service. Lowering the cost 
of meals by increasing the use of farm- 
produced foods and growing a better 
variety of vegetables for improved nu- 
trition are features of the home project 
work among rural women this year. 
More home accounts are being kept, and 
more rural parents than ever before are 
giving their children allowances as a 
means of training in money management. 

Vocational Homemaking. Thousands 
of yards of Red Cross materials are being 
made into garments for needy families by 
home economics classes. In one senior 
high school class the making of boys’ and 
men’s shirts was substituted for the usual 
problem in tailored finishes. Millinery 
work has been revived by remaking old 
hats. 


KANSAS 


Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria. The Home Economics Club spent 
a delightful evening on January 4 at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. William Allen 
White. Mrs. White told what a means 


of expression cookery is for her and ex- 
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hibited interesting cooking utensils, 
linens, china, and glass coilected on her 
travels and many unusual cookbooks. 

Pittsburg. Pittsburg Home Econom- 
ics Association. A dinner meeting of 
the Association was held in January 
followed by an electric range and refrig- 
erator demonstration by Velma Shumard 
of the Kansas Gas and Electric Company. 

Kansas State Teachers College. Last 
semester as part of the Home Economics 
Club’s travel study program Mrs. Erville 
Sowards, a returned missionary, told of 
“Home Life in Burma” and Ruth Stamm 
of the music department of ‘“‘Music in 
Many Lands.” 

Attendance has been very good this 
year at the adult classes sponsored by the 
College in clothing remodeling and reno- 
vation, low-priced dietaries and food 
preparation, child development, costume 
selection, and renovating furniture. 

Southwestern College. The home eco- 
nomics department was hostess to the 
biennial national conclave of Kappa Omi- 
cron Phi from September 22 to 24. 

University of Kansas. On December 
5 the home economics faculty entertained 
at dinner at the Colonial Tea Room in 
honor of Florence Fallgatter, Hazel 
Thompson, and Cleora Helbing. Other 
guests were the home economics staff of 
Haskell Institute. 

Kathryn Tissue is giving a series of 
radio talks on food and nutrition over 
station KFKU, and Dr. Florence B. Sher- 
bon one on child welfare. 

The December meeting of the Home 
Economics Club took the form of a 
Christmas party for 25 children from the 
poorer families of the community at 
which Santa gave each child several gifts, 
including appropriate wearing apparel 
and toys. 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Since the fall of 1929 loans have 
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been granted by the Association to 9 
home economics students with “B” 
averages in various colleges in the state. 

Student Clubs. “O. W. L.” (Our 
Working Lassies) is the name of the Mor- 
gan City High School home economics 
club. In October 42 members were 
initiated. 

The Ponchatoula High School Student 
Club issued a most interesting news- 
letter in December describing the work 
of the club. Each week the club contrib- 
utes to the Welfare Association that 
feeds 140 needy children and assists in 
preparing the food served. 

The Rayne High School Student Club 
entertained all student clubs of Acadia 
Parish in December. An_ interesting 
program was given by the different clubs, 
with Clyde Mobley of the State Depart- 
ment of Education as the principal 
speaker. 

Members of the Vivian Student Club 
sold Christmas Cheer Fund tags before 
the holidays and used the money to help 
needy people. 

Poland reports the organization of a 
club this year and its affiliation with the 
A. H. E. A. 

Louisiana State Normal College. An 
exhibit of self-help garments loaned by 
the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics, 
was held in November. In December 
the Euthenics Club again arranged its 
annual exhibit and sale of hand-woven 
articles from Berea, Kentucky. 

Louisiana State University. Miriam 
Birdseye, extension nutritionist of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, visited 
the University in January, and the home 
economics and extension stafis were 
guests at a dinner in her honor given by 
Ellen LeNoir and Gladys Tappan. 

Dr. Phillips J. Carter, professor of ob- 
stetrics in the University’s Medical 
School in New Orleans, gave two talks 
before the Home Economics and Pre- 
Medical Clubs in January. 
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Helen M. Carter and Susanne Thomp- 
son will teach the home economics sub- 
jects in summer school and Miss Thomp- 
son will assist with the 3-week’s short 
course sponsored by the extension di- 
vision. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 
The Home Economics Club cleared 
$53.39 at its annual Christmas bazaar 
and $56.04 at a Leap Year dance and 
will use the money to send delegates to 
the Milwaukee meeting. 

The home economics and agricultural 
departments held a Southwest Louisiana 
Fair on January 26 and 27 at which mem- 
bers of the home economics department 
prepared and served a dinner from food 
products raised by the agricultural de- 
partment. 

Extension Service. Miriam Birdseye 
was in Louisiana from January 9 to 16 
to discuss and assist with the state’s Live- 
at-Home program being fostered by the 
agricultural extension division. 

The Southern Agricultural Extension 
Workers Association met in New Orleans 
February 1 to 3. Miriam Birdseye and 
E. O. Baker of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture addressed the home econom- 
ics section, of which Mary Keown of 
Florida is chairman. 

Margaret Franklin, 4-H Club girl from 
Leesville, Vernon Parish, won first place 
in the national cotton dress revue at 
the 4-H Club Congress in Chicago. 

Rapides Parish. The home econom- 
ics departments of Bolton, Poland, and 
other schools of Rapides Parish distrib- 
uted food, clothes, and toys to the 
needy at Christmas. 


MAINE 


Maine Home Economics Association. 
The Association and the Maine Teachers 
Association held a joint meeting on 
October 27 in Merrill Hall at the Univer- 
sity of Maine. 


Speakers and their sub- 
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jects were: Cora M. Winchell, “Jack and 
Jill, Incorporated”; Helen E. Lockwood, 
“Social Aspects of Homemaking Educa- 
tion”; and Florence L. Jenkins, “Eco- 
nomic Aspects of Homemaking Edu- 
cation.” 

On October 28 the Association met with 
the Maine branch of the American Voca- 
tional Association. Paul W. Chap- 
man, director of vocational education in 
Georgia, spoke on “The Activities of the 
American Vocational Association,” and 
five-minute talks were given by presi- 
dents of the Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Agricultural Association, and Trade 
and Industrial Association on the activi- 
ties of their respective associations. 

Catherine Larchar has resigned as 
secretary-treasurer of the Association as 
she expects to be married and live out of 
the state. 

State Department of Education. 
Florence L. Jenkins, state supervisor of 
home economics, is studying at Colum- 
bia University. 

Farmington State Normal School. 
Clara M. Littleford is the new instructor 
in child development and nutrition. 

Edna Amidon of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education is working with 
the home economics staff on a plan to 
improve the teacher-training program. 

Malcolm Dana, a social worker from 
Mt. Desert Island, recently discussed 
personality development informally with 
the students and will later conduct a 
series of round-table discussions on family 
case studies. 

Ruth Seabury of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
recently spoke on “Opportunities for 
Home Economics Workers in the Foreign 
Field.” 

University of Maine. A Red Cross 
home nursing unit is being offered by Mrs. 
Lois Sharpe, in cooperation with the 
Orono Red Cross Nursing Committee, as 
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part of the home hygiene course for home 
economics seniors. 

The Home Economics Club initiated 
25 new members at a meeting just before 
the Christmas recess when the state hor- 
ticulturist demonstrated making Christ- 
mas decorations from native materials. 

Extension Service. Maine’s Live-at- 
Home extension programs, including the 
“vegetables for health” project, have 
greatly increased the number of vege- 
table gardens and amount of home can- 
ning and storing in the state. 


MARYLAND 


University of Maryland. The Col- 
lege of Home Economics and the Mary- 
land Home Economics Association re- 
cently published a bulletin of low-cost 
menu suggestions for distribution to wel- 
fare agencies, home demonstration agents, 
clubs, and others. A few advanced home 
economics students have been helping 
with relief work under the direction of a 
nearby social agency. 

Baltimore. Marie White of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education 
spoke before the colored home economics 
teachers on December 15. 

Agnes Hanna of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau explained the organization and 
work of that Bureau to the white home 
economics teachers on January 12 in one 
of a series of talks on the work of federal 
bureaus dealing with homemaking. 

Due to the enforced retrenchment of 
all departments to help balance the city 
budget, industrial arts and home eco- 
nomics are to be discontinued in the fifth 
and sixth grades of the elementary 
schools, except in those few of the platoon 
type, but will continue to be taught in 
grades seven to twelve of the junior and 
senior high schools. 

At a meeting sponsored by the depart- 
ment of the American Home of the Balti- 
more district of the Maryland Federation 
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of Women’s Clubs, various aspects of 
“The Welfare of the Home” were dis- 
cussed by Ruth O’Brien, Marie Mount, 
Venia Keller, Mary Faulkner, Anna D. 
Ward, and Mrs. H. Ross Coppage. The 
meeting was attended by representatives 
of many women’s clubs and a resolution 
emphasizing the importance of the home 
to child life was adopted and sent to 
educational leaders throughout the state. 

Extension Service. Home demon- 
stration agents in each county have been 
helping local welfare organizations with 
information on clothing and nutrition, 
have directed the making of garments 
from Red Cross material by rural women’s 
and girls’ clubs, and have supervised the 
renovation and distribution of old clothes. 
With a specialist in gardening they have 
started planning emergency spring gar- 
dens. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts Home Economics As- 
sociation. Muriel Cabot Buckley of the 
State Teachers College at Framingham 
has been appointed state adviser to stu- 
dent clubs. 

Connecticut Valley Home Economics 
Association. The fall meeting was held 
at the Westfield High School on Decem- 
ber 3. President Harriet J. Hewitt pre- 
sided, and Edgar W. Austin of the Family 
Welfare Association of Springfield spoke 
on “Problems of Homemaking in a 
Crisis” and Grace Cornell of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art on “Good Taste.” 
On January 12 the Holyoke members 
were in charge of a meeting at the Holy- 
oke Home Information Center. 

Worcester County Home Economics 
Association. Mrs. Bruce Robinson Tre- 
genza of Columbia University gave an 
illustrated lecture on ‘“The Modern Trend 
in Furnishing the Home” at an open 
meeting on January 27. 


Emergency Projects. That trained 
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home economists in Massachusetts are 
helping welfare departments in their 
communities is evident. Mrs. Hatha- 
way is giving cooking lessons in the even- 
ing school at Methuen to the mothers on 
the welfare list; Mrs. Costello and Mrs. 
Dean, evening school teachers in Law- 
rence, work out weekly market orders, 
recipes, and menus for recipients of wel- 
fare aid; Mrs. Steadman in Holyoke has 
led a supper group of mothers and chil- 
dren who have been in the health camps 
in preparing nourishing low-cost meals; 
Miss Kilbourne and Miss Leslie in Leo- 
minster are giving demonstrations on the 
preparation of meals from the welfare 
food baskets. Nutritionists with the 
Visiting Nurse Associations throughout 
the state have made splendid contribu- 
tions, and those in the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Health have served 
in an advisory capacity in small towns 
and cities where food budgets were low 
and needed adjustment. The Depart- 
ment of Public Health has secured the 
cooperation of chain store dealers and in- 
dependent stores in emphasizing the 
“divided food budget”’ for health. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Mary I. Barber presided at the 
fall meeting of the executive board at 
which 499 memberships were reported. 

Dr. Lillian Storms is collecting ma- 
terial for a history of home economics in 
Michigan. 

Four issues of 750 copies each of the 
news-letter are planned for the year. 
The next is to be a “Plan Your Work” 
number and will include a summary of 
welfare and community activities of 
public school home economics depart- 
ments of the state. 

Student Clubs. Mrs. Merle Byers, 
state adviser, reports 45 affiliated clubs in 
the state and 17 not yet affiliated. Be- 
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cause of this large number of clubs, Mrs. 
Byers has two assistants this year and 
the executive board of the state associa- 
tion has voted special funds for the work. 

In November Michigan delegates met 
at Michigan State College and planned 
a national foods project for student clubs 
of the A. H. E. A. 

Detroit’s affiliated club is hoping to 
send delegates again this year to the 
annual meeting of the A. H. E. A. 

The Ella Eaton Kellogg Club at 
Battle Creek College arranged a Christ- 
mas dinner and party for a group of 
children and their mothers, supplying 
food, toys, and clothing. 

The East Lansing High School Club 
is assisting a family of 7 children from 
2 to 12 years of age. All clothing con- 
tributed for them is washed and mended 
by the club. 

Battle Creek College. With the co- 
operation of the welfare and parent- 
teacher organizations, students of the 
home economics department plan and 
serve noon lunches in two of the public 
schools of the city. 

Michigan State College. Geraldine 
Cooke is instructor in the textiles and 
clothing department in place of Mrs. 
Margaret Vardy Barnum. 

The home economics division has been 
cooperating with welfare agencies of the 
state and has just published a leaflet of 
menus for use of families with marginal 
incomes. 

Marguerite Bosworth is now on the 
home economics staff of the Consumers’ 
Gas Company of Milwaukee; Anne Kil- 
patrick is a marketing specialist on the 
home economics staff at the University 
of Georgia; and Florence Atwood is on 
the extension staff at the University of 
Nebraska. 

Detroit. Detroit Home Economics As- 
sociation. The Association held a suc- 
cessful benefit bridge tea on November 19 
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at the Parkstone Hotel and in December 
met at the Tau Beta Community House 
sponsored by the Junior League. A tour 
of the building revealed a nursery, li- 
brary, laundry, a complete home eco- 
nomics laboratory and model apartment, 
and an up-to-date clinic. 

Mrs. W. B. Stratton, president of 
Pewabic Pottery Company, was the 
speaker at the January meeting. 

Public Schools. East Side School 
held an interesting bazaar before Christ- 
mas at which the nutrition class exhibited 
a welfare budget providing meals for 
15 cents a day. 

The West Side Vocational School re- 
cently held a country fair. Food and 
clothing articles were sold in the country 
store, and in the woman’s building was 
a fine exhibit of foreign and domestic 
handicraft contributed by the girls 
and their parents. A group of girls gave 
the play “Contented Folk on a Welfare 
Budget.” 

A great deal of social service work is 
being done at both schools. Home con- 
ditions have been investigated; Christmas 
baskets were given to needy girls; and 
the clothing classes are remodeling gar- 
ments for indigent girls. 

Grand Rapids. Home economics de- 
partments in Grand Rapids report as 
welfare and community service activi- 
ties welfare budget menus, home investi- 
gations, classroom emphasis on low-cost 
meals, supervision of lunches in open air 
and orthopedic schools, and an enor- 
mous amount of assistance to the Red 
Cross in making garments. 

Kalamazoo. Kalamazoo reports two 
popular evening courses, a “Beauty 
Clinic” conducted by health specialists, 
and “The Consumer Goes Shopping,” 
consisting of 10 conferences on buying 
carried on in cooperation with depart- 
ment stores. 

Kalamazoo is featuring a ‘““Know Your 
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Own School System” program which 
included weekly newspaper articles and 
talks on aims of various departments. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Loyette Webb, president of the 
Association, has been asked to cooperate 
with a state committee for a “Know 
Mississippi Products” campaign. The 
extension news-letter was sent out at 
Christmas. 

Mississippi celebrated Home Econom- 
ics Week the first week in December. 

Student Clubs. At the January meet- 
ing Mildred Blackledge, president of the 
State Teachers College Club, described 
a program on Mississippi home econo- 
mists. 

Mississippi State College. The annual 
meeting of farm and home demonstration 
agents was held at the College December 
12 to 17 with 101 agents present. Super- 
visory agents and subject matter special- 
ists participated. ‘“‘Program Building” 
was the theme with Eugene Merritt of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
charge. Out-of-state visitors to the 
home demonstration group were Miriam 
Birdseye, Marjorie Barbour, and Lois 
Dowdle. 

Mississippi State College for Women. 
Lelia Massey, itinerant teacher trainer 
for North Mississippi, reports a splendid 
group conference on adult classes at 
Pleasant Grove School in Panola County 
when the teachers present observed a 
class of women. The basement of the 
home economics cottage there has been 
converted into a community cannery. 

Vocational Education. In Jackson, 
under the direction of Mrs. R. B. Rick- 
etts, 97 parents have enrolled in 7 evening 
study groups in connection with the nurs- 
ery school. 

Lauderdale County has through the 
efforts of the county superintendent of 
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education and the county chairman of 
the P.-T. A. conducted study groups in 
7 centers with Mildred Meyer as director 
and 115 women enrolled. 

Following a survey of the school needs 
of Vicksburg, white and negro home eco- 
nomics departments have been made 
vocational. 

At a meeting at Woolmarket School 
recently vocational home economics 
teachers of Harrison, Hancock, and Stone 
Counties organized a tri-county group 
and planned monthly meetings. 


MONTANA 


Montana Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Blanche L. Lee, Dr. Gladys Brane- 
gan, Dr. Jessie Richardson, Helen 
Gleason, Louise Keller, Edith Rhyne, and 
Nora Hulbush compose the Association’s 
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committee on interpretation of home eco- 
nomics. 

Montana State College. The home 
economics department is again conduct- 
ing a play school under the direction of 
Dr. Gladys Branegan as an observation 
laboratory for child development stu- 
dents. Fourteen 2- and 3-year-old chil- 
dren are enrolled. 

Late in December Dr. Jessie Richard- 
son, Blanche Lee, and Dr. Gladys Bran- 
egan compiled a low-cost dietary list 
for the Montana Relief Committee. 

Extension Service. At the annual Ex- 
tension Workers’ Conference at Montana 
State College from January 9 to 14 dis- 
cussions of the home demonstration di- 
vision centered around clarification of 
objectives; program building based on 
needs; and emergency relief. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse is well known for her work in family economics, 
formerly with the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics and now at the North Carolina 
College for Women. Her last contribution to the JouRNAL was “Managing the 
Money in Successful Families” in January 1931. The one in this issue was prepared 
in response to the demand of home economics teachers for help in studying the present 
economic situation. 

Newell W. Edson, director of the division of education and family relations in the 
American Social Hygiene Association, has had wide experience as an educator and 
administrator in secondary schools for boys. He is a Harvard graduate and from 
1920 to 1921 was a member of the staff of the U. S. Public Health Service. 

Alice Mary Kimball is a free-lance writer with many magazine articles and several 
books to her credit, including poems and two children’s books. 

Mrs. Martha Magraw is a homemaker of St. Paul, Minnesota, who taught home 
economics for the two years between her graduation from the University of Minnesota 
and her marriage. She is national secretary of Phi Upsilon Omicron. 

Alex L. Trout, architect and member of the Detroit firm Malcomson and Higgin- 
botham and Trout, formerly taught architecture and realty management problems 
at the University of Michigan, his Alma Mater. His firm has built many educational 
buildings in Michigan, and Mr. Trout himself has given much study to financial prob- 
lems of the building industry. 

Lucy H. Gillett is well known among home economists and social service workers 
as superintendent of the nutrition bureau at the Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor and as the author of authoritative, practical articles and books on 
nutrition problems of social service. 

Marion S. Van Liew, chief of the Bureau of Home Economics Education of the 
New York State Education Department, has been connected with home economics 
work of that state for the past 18 years. Trained at Pratt Institute and Columbia, 
she was one of the organizers of the home economics department at the Oregon Agri- 
cultural College. 

Stella May Heywood has been instructor in foods and supervisor of the home 
management house at Washington State College since receiving the M.S. degree 
from Kansas State College in 1930. Myra T. Potter was noted among contribu- 
tors to the January JOURNAL. 

Dr. Dorothea McCarthy, who is at Fordham University this year, was a contributor 
to the January issue. 

Mabel C. Stienbarger, associate specialist in home economics in the U. S. Bureau of 
Home Economics for the past three years, holds the bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
from the University of Missouri and has had experience in the teaching and commer- 
cial fields. 

Blanche Halbert, research director of Better Homes in America, is also chair- 
man of the division of the house in the American Home Economics Association. 
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Dr. George L. Clark, professor of chemistry at the University of Illinois, holds ad- 
vanced degrees from the University of Chicago and has taught in many universities. 
His present research interest is the application of X-rays. Julia Lurena Southard is 
doing textile research in his department this year and was the co-author of the research 
article in the November JouRNAL. 


